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IOGRAPHICAL ifketches’ of living charaters, and of 

charatters who have rendered themfelves popular, cannot 

but prove welcome to the public, when recommended by authen- 

ticity; we are therefore happy in being able to gratify our readers 

with the memoirs of a gentleman who ranks $b high'in the public 
eftimation as Mr. Paimer. 

The lives of theatrical performers generally abound in incident, 
particularly of fach as have been itencrants, and have experienced 
that variety of fortune which is the conftant attendant of wan- 
dering genius; and it is not perhaps generally known that the life 
of our hero appears recommended by fuch variety. : 

Mr. Palmer made his entree on the great ftage of the world, in 
the parifh of St. Luke’s, Old-ftreet. Wedo not find that any thing 
remarkable refpecting him occurred during’ his infancy and child- 
hood. He was early defigned for the army; and Mr. Le- 
grand, then Governor to the Dukes of Gloucefter and Cumber- 
Jand, for feveral years promifed him his patronage, and at ler gth 
procured an appointment, which Mr. Palmer thought fit to de- 
cline. As he was now of an age whén it was proper to dirett his 
attention to fome fettled purfuit in life, he turned his thoughts to- 
wards the profeffion of a painter, having from his infancy in- 
dulged atafte for the imitative arts. He, therefore, folicited his 
father to procure him a fituation with a perfon under whom he 
might ftudy. This was accordingly done; articles were pre- 
pared, and our hero was on the point of becoming a pupil to an 
artift of eminence. One of thofe accidents, apparently trivial 
in themfelves, but which frequently produce unexpeéted confe- 
quences, and turn the tide of human events, put a period to this 
project, and the articles were never figned, The day before that 
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“eremony was to have taken place, a theatrical friend of Mr. 
Palmer’s looked in upon him, and propofed their walking out to- 
gether: paffing through St. Martin’s-lane, his friend defired him 
to ftop whilft he went to {peak to the celebrated Foote, who was 
then on the point of ¥ prs the Little Theatre in the Hay- 
market, with Morning LeGures. ‘The gentleman, in a few mi- 
nutes returned, and, fmiling, enquired of our hero if he had 
any inclination for the ftage, who anfwered in the affirmative ; 
but added, that the rebuff he had fome months before met with 
from Garrick, deftroyed all hopes of fuccefs in a theatrical line. 
His friend teftified furprife at this declaration, being ignorant of 
the circumftance; ‘ Yes, faith,” continued Palmer, « I pre- 
fented myfelf before Mr. Garrick, and rehearfed a part of George 
Barnwell, and of Mercutio. He was pleafed to fay that he had 
a great regard for me, knowing me from an infant; and that he 
fhould not think he ated the part of a gentleman, or a friend, 
were he to flatter me with any hopes of fuccefs on the ftage. 
‘There were, he faid, a number of things againft me, and not one 
in my favour: my voicey he obferved, was bad, and my figure 
worfe: to be fure I am but juft turned.of fifteen, and, as you 
fee, as thin as a rufh-light. e was, however, polite enough to 
add, that in any other purfait he would give me every afliftance in 
his power; and ftrongly recommended my attention to Mr, Le- 
gtand’s advice, which, however, I had juft rejected.” 

This forbidding account of Garrick’s reception and opinion,did 
not difcourage the friend of our hero, from fuggefting an idea he 
might ftill fucceed---taking him therefore by the hand, he forbade 
him to defpair, adding, ‘* Foote has juft been enquiring whether 
I knew of a ftage-/truck youth of about fixteen, to perfonate an 
Oxford Scholar in the Orators : 1 told him that fuch a youth was 
waiting for me at Slaughter’s coffee-houfe, and that I would bring 
him up;---fo come along!” The fage-ftruck youth did not re- 
quire much entreaty, and, with his friend, immediately paid 
Mr. Foote a. vifit, before whom he {poke one of Foote’s own 
prologues, and a f{peech of George Barnwell. The wit, without 
ceremony, told him, that «* his comedy was promifing, but his 
tragedy was d-----d bad :” he neverthelefs thought that our hero 
would figure the part of an Oxford Scholar well; and defired him 
to am 3 the reading the next morning. . 

He attended accordingly, and the part of Marry Scamper, in 
the Orators, was given him to ftudy. It is worthy of remark that 
his friend Bannitter made his firt appearance at this time in the 
character of Will, an Irifhman, in the fame piece. Many of 
our readers will recollect. Mr. Foote’s giving sea ; and that his 
performance commenced about mid-day. The Orators is a work 
oi great merit, and met with.confiderable fuccefs. But on its 
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fir reprefentation it received fome oppofition, which took its 
rife from a whimfical circumftance: Harry Scamper and Will are 
difcovered ina green box. Harry opens the entertainment by ex- 
prefling great impatience to fee his girl, and declares that “* he 
will go to the Shakfpeare to Poll Blazey.”” ‘The performance and 
the green-box performers being new, the audience, who had no 
conception that this was a part of their amufement, began to ex- 
prefs their fentiments by hiffing, and by calling on the box- 
keeper to turn thofe rude fellows out! On Foote’s appearing, the 
miftake was cleared up, and the audience became extremely libe- 
ral in their applaufe. One of the door-keepers, anxious to know 
the fuccefs of this new fpecies of performance, enquired of an 
orange-woman, how it went on? who replied, ‘it would do 
very well, if Mr. Foot was not interrupted by thofe troublefome 
fellows in the green-boxes, but fhe hoped they would meet with 
their deferts before they left the houfe.” 

Such was the occurrence which brought our hero on the ftage, 
and determined: him to follow the mufes, though Mr. Garrick, 
who faw him inthe evening after his firft appearance, faid, «* So, 
young man, I find you ftill perfift: I with you fuccefs, but, take 
my word, ét won't do /---It is fomewhat fingular, and worthy of 
remark, that there is fcarcely an eminent performer, on the ftage 
refpecting whofe talents Mr. Garrick was not egregioufly mif- 
taken ; fo vaft a difference was there between the fplendour of his 
abilities and the ftrength of his judgment ! 

Mr. Palmer continued with Foote during the fummer; and 
made repeated applications to Garrick for an engagement; but 
the opinion of Rofcius was fixed, and he was applied to in vain, 
The theatre clofing, anew engagement was to befought. George 


~ Alexander Stevens, who afterwards rendered himfelf fo famous 


by his Leéure on Heads, had juft married the daughter of Mr. 
Herbert, a country manager, and offered Mr. Palmer an engage- 
ment, to join the company at Sheffield, which he gladly accepted, 
and, in the moft pleafing period of his life, for the firlt time, left 
his parents, who were extremely indulgent to him. 

Ke Sheffield he came out in Richmond, in the tragedy of 
Richard the Third, and was favourably received ; but the‘next 
day was feized by an illnefs, which continued a fortnight, when 
he was advifed by the gentleman who attended him to return im- 
mediately to London, He did fo, and was received by his fa- 
ther with that warmth of affection which ever diftinguifhed his 
character, 

His indifpofition confined him till the {pring : as foon as re- 
turning health would permit, he waited on Mr. Foote, who pro- 
mifed him an engagement at his theatre, which opened in April 
with the Oraters, and or ws performing till the latter = 
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of May, when the Mayor of Garratt was called for, and Mr. 
Palmer attended, but no part was given to him ; an@) as foon as the 
reading was over, the Prompter delivered him his difcharge, with- 
out afligning any caufe for fuch an abrupt difmiffion. 

To be thus difmiffed was not a little vexatious ; every attempt 
to fee Mr. Foote, or to difcover his motives, proved fruitlefs. 
Tom Wefton, of facetious memory, exerted himfelf in favour 
of our hero, but in vain; and he again found himfelf under the 
neceflity of accepting of a country engagement, and paffed the 
remainder of the fummer at Portfmouth. 

On his return to London, he renewed his application to Mr. 
Garrick, who now gave him a kind reception, and offered to en- 
gage him at Twenty Shillings a week, which, he faid was as much 
as hedeferved ; and which Mr. Palmer thought proper to accept. 
He went through the feafon with cheerfulnefs ; had fomething to 
do in all the pantomimes, but his moft capital charaéer was the 
officer in Richard the Third, A@ II. Scene I. 

By this time he was fo much improved that, in the following 
{pring, Foote again thought proper to fend for, and engage him. 
As the winter feafon approached, he applied to Mr. Garrick for 
an encreafe of falary, which was refufed; and Mr. Hurft, ma- 
nager of the Norwich theatre, being then in town, Mr. Palmer 
quitted Drury-lane, and joined the Norwich company at Col- 
chefter, where he had the good fortune to meet with his friends 
Bannifter and Wefton. 

From £olchefter the company went to Ipfwich, and, as it was 
difficult to procure lodgings, fix of them took up their refidence 
in Bridewell, the remains of the famous college founded by Car- 
dinal Wolfey. ‘This party confifted of our hero, Meffrs. Morgan, 
Day, and Death; Mrs. Younger and Mifs Child, now Mrs. 
Webb. On this occafion a pun which we recolle& to have feen 
recorded, was made by Mr. Downing, an at¢tor, who, being 
aiked by a traveller, how Mrs. Younger did, replied, that she was 
very ill indeed : «* What is the matter with her ?--** I don’t like,” 
fays Downing, ** to make the diftrefs of the woman public, 2s 
fhe has been parted from her hufband feveral years.’---** You may 
to me,” fays the gentleman, ‘ for you know I have a friendthip 
there.”---** Why, then,” anfwered Downing, “ the is in Bridewel’, 
with Chi, and very near Death !” 

The company left Ipfwich on Chriftmas-day ; and the pre- 
ceding evening, after all their cuniary accounts were fettled, Mr. 
Palmer found himfelf poffefled of juft enough to pay his coach- 
hire to Icndon, whither he was impelled to return, either by a 
with to fee fome favourite female, orto raife a freth fupply of 
caih; for it is well known, that theatrical performers in the 
country acquire little more than practice. Having fecured a 
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place in the coach by ae himfelf almoft pennylefs, he returned 
to fupper with his cheerful companions, who fent their frag- 
ments of meat, wine, brandy, tea, &c. to the prifoners: for 
humanity and liberality are the ftriking charatterittics of almoft 
all the fons and daughters of the drama. 

Whether the party fat up uncommonly late, or our hero had 
** too deeply drained the bowl,” we cannot tell; but, on ap- 
plying at the inn the next morning, he had the mortification to 

nd that the coach was gone without him. He was, however, 
promifed a place the fucceeding day ; but as he had left himfelf 
deftitute, he was at a lofs to provide for the day that was pafling 
over him. He therefore returned to his melancholy lodging, 
and, and that the people might not fufpeét his poverty, he enaéted 
the part of a fick man, and took to his bed, determined to remain 
there till the next moming. But about fix in the evening, he 
found that, for want of food, his ficknefs had fomething more of 
reality in it than he wifhed. Concluding that the frefh air might 
revive him, he walked out, and going through Tankard-ftreet, 
he was accofted by the landlord of an inn, where our hero had 
— many a pleafant evening, with, ‘« Blefs me, Mr. Palmer, 

thought you had been in London !” Mine hoft, on being inform- 
ed of the circumftance already related, expreffed furprife at his not 
dining with him, adding, ‘ Itis well known that on Chriftmas- 
Day I keep open houte to my cuftomers, among the beft of 
which I have ever ranked yourfelf.” 

This intelligence was not a little —— the company was 
immediately joined, among which was Mr. Quin, who had left 
Norwich, and was going to Scotland. A fhort time before this, 
Quin was in great Siitrets in London, and found an afylum in 
the houfe of Wir. Palmer, fen. where he remained feveral weeks, 
Mr. Palmer affifting, or rather fharing with him, his feanty falary ; 
and as Quin’s benefit at Ipfwich had brought him fixty pounds, 
our hero concluded that this would prove a providential meeting. 
He, therefore, took Quin afide, frankly diftovered his fituation, 
and requefted the loan of five-and-three-pence. Quin, with 
feeming emotion, replied, that he had a Ling voyage to Scot- 
land, and had but half a guinea in the world; his benefit money 
having been remitted to London to pay his creditors. Mr. 
Palmer lamented his fituation, and expreffed great forrow to find 
his friend Quin as wretched as hime. They rejoined the com- 
pany, and the glafs circulated merrily, till Quin’s failureof me- 
mory revealed a heart ftained with the bafeft ingratitude; for, on 
cards being produced, he offered to play at cribbage with any one in 
the room for twenty pounds, and immediately pulled out a hand- 
ful of gold. This bare-faced duplicity operated fo forcibly r~ the 
pirits 
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fpirits of the dejected Palmer, that he inftantly quitted the room, 
and, before he reached the ftreet, his eyes overflowed with tears. 
He once more retired to his dreary abode, but took care to be 
early enough for the coach in the morning. Paffing through 
Colchetter, he called at his old lodgings, pm 5 breakfafted with his 
Jandladv who, with great ante lent him a guinea. He 


arrived in town the fame evening ; and in a few days fet off for - 


Yarmouth, taking Norwich in his way, and repaying with 
thanks, the guinea he had borrowed at Colchefter. On his ar- 
rival at Norwich, he fupped with Mr. Ivory, the Proprietor of 
the theatre, who, on being told that our hero was going to join 
Mr. Hurft, at a guinea a week, offered him a guinea and a half, 
‘which he agrees to accept on his return from Yarmouth, and to 
perform at Norwich during the remainder of the feafon. 

During his ftay at Yarmouth, he unfortunately formed a con- 
nection with an artful woman, who either felt, or feigned a ftrong 
attachment ; and from fuch imprudence he derived no {mall por- 
tion of that kind of unhappinefs which is the conftant at- 
tendant on illicit connexions. 

After a fhort ftay at Yarmouth, he returned to Norwich, to 
fulfil his engagement with Mr, Ivory, and foon found himfelf in 
good eftimation, not only with the manager, but with the 


ublic. 

a At this period he difplayed evident proofs of thofe abi- 
lities, which have fince delighted the lovers of the drama. His 
firft character was Young Wilding in the Lyar: the fecond 
night the Lyar was preceded by the Maid of the Mill, in which 
he performed Aimwell. Both the charaters were fo well fup- 
ported, that the gentleman who had been engaged to perform the 
firft parts in comedy was obliged to give way, and our hero took 
thelead. This was the moft pleafing feafon he experienced as an 
itinerant performer---applauded and careffed every night by the 
audience, while Mr. Ivory feemed by his conduct determined to 
render him happy. Mr. Palmer never mentions this gentleman’s 
name, but with a grateful and pleafing recollection of his gene- 
rofity and his friendfhip. 

This feafon was alfo remarkable for another important cir- 
cumftance in the memoirs we are recording. He had not been 
many days at Norwich before the box-keeper enquired of him 
whether he had any acquaintance in the town; and being anfwer- 
ed in the negative, the box-keeper obferved that it was rather 
fingular, as two boxes were already engaged for Mr. Palmer's 
benefit, which could not take place in lefs than five or fix months. 
They were taken in the names of Mifs Berrough’s and Mifs ----, 
whom he faw in a few days afterwards. The former made an 
impreffion on his heart, which induced him to fee her as fre- 
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quently as poffible; but near four months expired before he could 
gain an opportunity of {peaking to her. ‘That opportunity when 
it occurred was not loft.---Subfequent interviews took place, and 
before the conclufion of the feafon they were married. Nothing 
could equal the of the woman our hero had quitted: which, 
however, availed her but little. She feemed to be unacquainted 
with the ufual artifices of the fex: fhe knew not * the cmel 
tendernefs of tears,” and the means fhe took for preventing, only 
tended to expedite the marriage. 

The nuptials, however, were attended with difa ble cir- 
cumftances of more ferious import. Mifs Berrough had been 
educated by an aunt, with whom the lived, and from whom fhe 
had confiderable expeétancies. Unfortunately, this lady was 
highly offended with the marriage of her niece, and protefted 
fhe fhould never fee her more. is proteftation was but too 
religioufly obferved; for, altering her will, which had been 
or folely in favour of her niece, fhe bequeathed all her eftates, 
confifting of real as well as perfonal property, to her fervant 
maid; and, though at the time of her aunt’s death, Mrs. Pal- 
mer had three children, whofe innocence, and unprovided ftate 
fhould have pleaded ftrongly for them, affection was buried 
in refentment, and no advantage was derived by a niece, once 
fo beloved, from an aunt who had it in her power to confer hap- 
pinefs, as far as happinefs can be obtained by affluence. From t 
time of his marriage, Mr. Palmer had been perpetually affailed 
by his Yarmouth lady, who exerted every art fhe was miftrefs of, 
to regain his affections ; and though nature had denied her the 
winning foftnefs of female blandifhment, yet the was ftill in 
poffeffion of that fatal power which overcame for a time, the 
ftruggles of love, gratitude, and honour: in fhort, her endea- 
vours fucceeded but too well. Mrs. Palmer, though young, 
beautiful, and affetionate, was deferted at Norwich, while this 
abandoned and worthlefs woman bore off in triumph her infa- 
tuated hufband to London. 

Happily however, this connexion did not long continue. The 
reproaches of his own heart were too keen to be withftood: he 
enjoyed no peace: he knew no comfort; and at length, deter: 
mined to brave every difhonour, and a hoft of foes, naturally 
raifed in behalf of a virtuous and amiable woman; he fummoned 
refolution fufficient to tear himfelf from the arms of his Calypfo; 
and returned to Norwich. On his arrival, he immediately fent 
to his injured partner, who had remained under the.protection-of 
a female friend, and who, regardlefs of every intreaty to the 
contrary, inftantly flew to him, caught him in her arms, and, 
with a noble and generous foul, forgave the guilty paft ! 

Such praife-worthy conduct entirely fubdued the repentane 
hufband | 
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hufband, and fixed on the firmeft bafis his future fidelity, and 
the affection of his heart. 

As the public clamour was loud againft him at Norwich, Mrs. 
Palmer would by no means confent to his appearing on that ftage ; 
but advifed, that they fhould immediately quit the place, Our 
hero coincided in fentiment with his worthy advifer; but where 
to go, and what to do, were matters that not a little diftrefled 


em. 
Happy, and doubly happy, are thofe who never lofe fight of 
the paths of rectitude and honour. To bring diftrefs and incon- 
venience on a beloved objeét, by our own indifcretion. To be- 
hold. that object in the hour of mifery, fmiling forgivenefs, 
while it endeavours in vain to check the long {mothered figh of 
anguifh, and to hide the tear of forrow, which the preflure of 
the too full heart, renders it impoflible to reftrain; is a fight to 
melt the moft obdurate: bitter reflection is the fting of guilt--- 
and no balm but that of fevere contrition, has power to coun- 
tecaét its corrofive influence. 

. "Three days after this reconciliation, they quitted Norwich. 
«© The world was all before them,” but ** their place of reft’’ 
was unknown. The coach took them up, and the next evening 
they arrived in London. 


*¢ Woes clufter; rare are folitary woes : 
“¢ They love a train, they tread each other’s heel.” 


. To add to the diftrefs, already bearing but too hard, Mr. 
Palmer had the mortification to find that Foote’s feafon was com- 
menced, and.the company complete. 

Garrick was applied to; but the confequence of that ** great 
little man” had heen too deeply wounded ; and forgivenefs of 
offence formed no prominent feature of his chara¢ter. It is 
true that the departure of Mr. Palmer from Drury-Lane theatre 
had been rather abrupt, and gave but too great a fan¢tion to that 
fpecies of refentment which, however, will find but a fhort con- 
tinuance in a mind truly liberal. 

In this fituation they remained for fometime. At length an 
i@ea occurred to Mr. Palmer, the execution of which gave rife 
to a feries of new adventures, and a further difplay of thofe 
talents which perhaps nothing but neceflity would have prompt- 
ed him to exert, but which have fince claimed univerfal admira- 
tion a proof that neceflity ts not more nearly allied to invention 
than to excellence, 


[To be continued. | 
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A MELANCHOLY EVENT. 


N the year 1784, a ftage coach was travelling from North 
Wales to London, in which were fix paflengers ; three of 
whom were from Ireland, the others, natives of Wales. Thofe 
from Hibernia, were an officer in the army, a woman that dealt 
in Irifh linen, and who frequently travelled that road in order 
to purchafe that commodotity, and a flrolling player, who 
was returning from an unfuccefsful expedition to Dublin. 
Thofe from Wales, were a fat, bouncing gentlewoman, with 
a beautiful young girl her relation, and a young gentleman of 
fortune. ‘This little community, for fociety 1 dare not call it, 
according to the /audable cuftom of an Englith ftage coach, 
remained totally filent for a confiderable time after jumbling 
each other. Whether being fo early roufed from their flumbers 
made them more difpofed to continue them than to talk, L 
know not, but no one feemed inclined to difturb the general 
tranquillity, till the morning light difcovered to them the faces 
of each other more clearly; and difpofed them to greater com- 
munication. The fat lady recognized in the perfon of the 
linen dealer, an old acquaintance and neat neighbour. But the 
moit ftriking object the light difclofed, was the wonderful 
contraft which the perfons of the player and lrih officer formed. 
The firit was a large fat man with a face ofa ruby colour, all 
glowing with carbuncles, as gidring and expanfive as the fun 
in its meridian; for in whatfoever direétion you turned your 
eyes, you never feemed wholly to lofe fight of this diftinguithed 
ebje&t.—In order, it fhould feem, to render it ‘ill more coa- 
fpicuous, his head was fo profufely powdered, that his face 
looked like one of Elliot’s red-hot bullets buried in fhow. In- 
deed there appeared a prudent defign in his thus ornamenting 
his head ; it was certainly done with the view of diverting the 
attention of the obferver, from too clofely fcrutinizing his 
lower garments, which were rather too threadbare for the ap- 
parel of a gentleman. The officer, who feemed to be about 
the age of fifty, was tall and thin; his vifage of the fame make, 
furnifhed with a correfpondent length of nofe, was ftrongly 
marked with the fmall pox, and expreffed all the meagre 
gallantry of the famed knight of La Mancha. His drefs was 
as peculiar as Kis perfon: his head was ornamented with a 
C leathera 
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hufband, and fixed on the firmeft bafis his future fidelity, and 
the affection of his heart. 

As the public clamour was loud againft him at Norwich, Mrs. 
Palmer would by no means confent to his appearing on that ftage ; 
but advifed, that they fhould immediately quit the place, Gus 
hero coincided in fentiment with his worthy advifer; but where 
to go, and what to do, were matters that not a little diftreffed 


em. 
Happy, and doubly happy, are thofe who never lofe fight of 
the paths of rectitude and honour. To bring diftrefs and incon- 
venience on a beloved object, by our own indifcretion. To be- 
hold that object in the hour of mifery, f{miling forgivenefs, 
while it endeavours in vain to check the long {mothered figh of 
anguith, and to hide the tear of forrow, which the preflure of 
the too full heart, renders it impoffible to reitrain; is a fight to 
melt the moft obdurate: bitter reflection is the fting of guilt--- 
and no balm but that of fevere contrition, has power to coun- 
teraét its corrofive influence. 

. ‘Three days after this reconciliation, they quitted Norwich. 
«© The world was all before them,” but ‘* their place of reft’’ 
was unknown. The coach took them up, and the next evening 
they arrived in London. 


*€ Woes clufter; rare are folitary woes : 
*¢ They love a train, they tread each other’s heel.’ 


To add to the diftrefs, already bearing but too hard, Mr. 
Palmer had the mortification to find that Foote’s feafon was com- 
menced, and.the company complete. 

Garrick was applied to; but the confequence of that « great 
little man” had been too deeply wounded ; and forgivenefs of 
offence formed no prominent feature of his chara¢ter. It is 
true that the departure of Mr. Palmer from Drury-Lane theatre 
had been rather abrupt, and gave but too great a fanction to that 
fpecies of refentment which, however, wiil find but a fhort con- 
tinuance in a mind truly liberal. 

In this fituation they remained for fometime. At length an 
idea occurred to Mr. Palmer, the execution of which gave rife 
to a feries of new adventures, and a further difplay of thofe 
talents which perhaps nothing but neceffity would have prompt- 
ed him to exert, but which have fince claimed univerfal admira- 
tion a proof that neceflity ts not more nearly allied to invention 
than to excellence, 


{To be continues} 
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A MELANCHOLY EVENT. 


N the year 1784, a ftage coach was travelling from North 
Wales to London, in which were fix paflengers; three of 
whom were from Ireland, the others, natives of Wales. Thofe 
from Hibernia, were an officer in the army,a woman that dealt 
in Irifh linen, and who frequently travelled that road in order 
to purchafe that commodotity, and a flrolling player, who 
was returning from an unfuccefsful expedition to Dublin. 
Thofe from Wales, were a fat, bouncing gentlewoman, with 
a beautiful young girl her relation, and a young gentleman of 
fortune. ‘This little community, for fociety I dare not call it, 
according to the /audable cuftom of an Englith ftage coach, 
retained (otally filent for a confiderable time after jumbling 
each other. Whether being fo carly roufed from their flumbers 
made them more difpofed to continue them than to talk, I 
know not, but no one feemed inclined to difturb the general 
tranquillity, till the morning light difcovered to them the faces 
of each other more clearly ; and difpofed them to greater com- 
miinication. The fat lady recognized in the perfon of the 
linen dealer, an old acquaintance and neat neighbour. But the 
moft ftriking object the light difclofed, was the wonderful 
contraft which the perfons of the player and Irihh officer formed. 
The firft was a large fat man with a face of aruby colour, all 
glowing with carbuncles, as glidring and expanfive as the fun 
in its meridian; for in whatioever direétion you turned your 
eyes, you never feemed wholly to lofe fight of this diftinguiihed 
ebject.—In order, it fhould feem, to render it {ill more coa- 
fpicuous, his head was fo profufely powdered, that his face 
looked like one of Elliot’s red-hot bullets buried in fnow. In- 
deed there appeared a prudent defign in his thus ornamenting 
his head ; it was certainly done with the view of diverting the 
attention of the obferver, from too clofely fcrutinizing his 
lower garments, which were rather too threadbare for the ap- 
parel of a gentleman. The officer, who ivemed to be about 
ghe age of fifty, was tall and thins his vifage of the fame make, 
furnithed with a correfpondent length of nofe, was ftrongly 
marked with the fmall pox, and expreffed all the meagre 
gallantry of the famed knight of La Mancha. His drefs was 
as peculiar as Kis perfon: his head was ornamented with a 
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leathern cap, flapped down to his ears, in order to prevent his 
catching cold from the night air: his coat it. was impoffible to 
difcern, it being covered with a long brown roquelaure. 

The corpulent lady, and the linen dealer, who were now 
become very fociable, entered into clofe converfation ; in which 
they difcufled the fecret hiftory of feveral noble families, whofe 
feats they paffed. Indeed, the profound knowledge the linen 
dealer feemed to have of all the private concerns of moft of 
the nobility and people of fafhion, wosld have appeared extra- 
ordinary, had not her keeping a lodging-houfe in London 
accounted for it ; for by that means fhe had an opportunity of 
gathering her information from the domettics of the people of 
afhion, who lodged in her houfe in the winter feafon. 

Now, it is well known, that the domettics of the great frequent- 
ly difclofe the moft impertant concerns of their mafters ; perhaps 
without any evil intention, but merely through an idle love of 
being thovght acquainted with the private affairs of: their 
fuperiors. But this good lady, notwithitanding her deep crudi- 
tion in private hiftory, was not always accurate in her intelli- 
gence ; the greateft hiftorians, you know, will fometimes err 
in narrating a circumilance ; which was the cafe in an anec- 
dote fhe was abcut to relate. Riding through a village on this 
fide of ———., fhe fuddenly obferved, “ That is the very {pot 
where poor Mr. C fhot himfelf.”’—** What, Madam,” faid 
the fat lady, “* what is that? pray inform me;—I never 
heard of it, though very well acquainted with the family, 
owing to my being in the country, | fuppofe :—Well, I will 
never take another journey fo far from London ; I declare it 
is abfolutely burying one’s felf:—but, pray tell me of this cir- 
cumilance, I long to hear it.”—‘ Why, you mutt know, 
WViadam,” returned the other, ‘ the ftory is almoft too fhock- 
ing to relate; but, however, as you have not heard, I will 
repeat it. Mr.C , Madam, the fon of Sir Thomas C # 
had the misfortune to fall ” «€ Good heaven!’ ex- 
claimed the young gentleman. ‘‘ Sir!” faid the linen dealer. 
I beg pardon, Madam, for interrupting you, returned he, 
pray go on; | was thinking of a very unfortunate friend of 
mine.—** You were intimate with Mr. C—— perhaps, Sir?” 
—‘* Yes, Madam,” rejoined the young gentleman, ‘‘ | was: we 
were {choolfellows ; he was the earlieft and deareft friend of my 
childhood ; I therefore cou!d not help being affected at the 
mention of his name, joined with his fhocking cataflrophe.” — 
«« Then, Sir” returned the linen dealer, (vho was really a 
well behaved woman), ‘* It may not, perhaps, be agreeable 


to you to hear the repetition of his misfortunes.” But the 
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plump lady, whofe curiofity was all alive to be acquainted with 
the itory, prevented his reply, by intreating her-to repeat it. 
«« T dare fay,” added the, “the gentleman will have no objec- 
tion: if it is an affair that every body knows, there is no great 
matter in telling it; and I can’t but fay I fhould like to hear 
it.” Shocked at her indelicacy and want of feeling, the young 

lady would have difuaded her, which fhe was not much pleafe 
with her for; but the young gentleman, who was too polite 
to deprive her of the gratification of her curiofity, requefted 
the linen dealer to continue it. She complied, and began 
where the left off-—*« Mr. C—— had the misfortune to fall in 
love with a young lady, too nearly related to him to make it 
poffible for him to marry her: in fhort, Madam, it was his 
own fifter."—‘« O my ftars!”’ exclaimed the other lady: 
«« Well I declare I cannot pity him; | hate any thing fo un- 
natural.”——« Pardon me, Madam,” faid the gentleman, “‘ for 
interrupting you again ; but give me leave to aflure you, you 
are misinformed, in fuppofing it was his own fifter: the object 
of Mr, C—-—’s tendernefs was a lady not fo very nearly re- 
lated to him; nor do | believe. he was capable of fo improper 
an attachment, though poflefled of paffions too flrong and vio- 
lent.”—** What !” cried the linen dealer, who was offended at 
the fuppofition of her not being fully informed on the fubjec ; 
** What! not his own fiiter ?—why the whole town knows that 
was the caufe of his premature death :—befides, Sir, 1 know I 
could not be miftaken, I had my information from fuch good 
authority, no lefs certain than from a relation of the family’s 
own woman.”—‘* | know not how that may be, Madam,” re- 
plied the gentleman; ‘* Servants, though very curious I know, 
may not acquire the moft certain intelligence ; but I am too 
well acquainted with the whole affair to be ignorant who was 
the objec of Mr. C——~’s unfortunate attachment; and I can 
affure you, it was not his fifter.” The other lady, alarmed 
leit the fhould not hear the ftory, and defirous of having the 
beft information, intreated the gentleman to give it them him- 
felf, as he feemed moft acquainted with the parties. The gen- 
tleman in the brown roquelaure, who had not yet joined in the 
converfation, united in her requeit, obferving, he was fome- 
what interefted in the relation, having formerly known Mr. 
C—— when his regiment was ftationed in Dublin, before he 
fold out, upon his marriage ; and therefore fhould be glad to 
be informed of the motive for his committing fo rath an action. 
The other complied, to the no fmall diicomfiture of the 
linen-dealer, who was extremely chagrined that her intelligence 
Should be doubted; and, mortified at the preference given ns 
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the young gentleman’s information, ‘ Mr.C 
gan, “‘ became enamoured, and married a moft beautiful and 
charming young lady, of the name of H 4 Who returned 
his love with reciprocal warmth ; with this lady he experienced 
the moft blifsful enjoyment, never interrupted ’till her death, 
which happened on giving birth to her fecond child, whofe 
life, though preferved, could not. recompence him, nor even 
eonfole him for the lofs of its mother. 

Plunged in the moit bitter affliction, bis two lovely offsprin 
feemed to afford him no confolation ; unable to bear the hou 
after her deceafe, he determined to pay a vifit to his: father- 
in-law, in Devonfhire, in order to relieve his mind, and in 
fome meafure diffipate his grief, by varying the fcene : but in 
fo doing he oaly added to his regret, + Sine unfortunately 
prefented with an object which inipired all his tenderhefs by the 
refemblance it bore to his lamented Charlotte. Mrs. C——’s 
fifter, whom he had never feen, was juit returned from a board- 
ing-fchool, where fhe had been from her infancy to the age of 
fixteen, at which fhe was now arrived, which was the reafon 
he had never beheld her before. Young, beautiful, artlefs, 
and fufceptible, it was impoffible to look on her without fenfi- 
bility, or converfe with her without paffion. How, then, 
could he whofe foul was foftened by grief, view her with in- 
difference ? Impoffible! her likenefs to her fifter, whofe image 
never left his bofom, had been a magnet fufficiently attractive 
without the aid of thefe fuperior charms fhe poffeffed. In 
fhort, captivated by the foothing blandifhment of a pazflion 
which approached in a form fo perfuafive and confolatary, he 
foon found himfelf unable to oppofe its dangerous advances, 
and was overwhelmed with a refiitlefs inclination ’ere he could 
confider of the impropriety of its objet ; and when awaken- 
ed to the confequences, vanquifhed by this foul-fubduing 
paffion, he but feebly endeavoured to reftrain it : in fact, he 
vainly hoped his influence with the great would enable him 
to overcome the obftacles to his wifhes ; and thus flattering his 
imagination, and filencing his reafon, he fcrupled not attempt- 
ing to attain his fifter-in-law’s affections, and was but too fuc- 
cefsful ; young and inexperienced, fhe had never feen any 
thing fo charming as her brother-in-law, whom, indeed, fhe 
viewed not in that light, having never been accuftomed to fee 
him as hey fifter’s hufband. . Was it wonderful, then, that fhe, 
whofe foul was foftnefs, fhould behold this charming brother 
with tendernefs, he whom all he world admired? Befide, it 
was eafy for him to perfuade her, who was wholly unac- 
quainted with affairs of that kind, he could get a difpeafation 
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in his favour to allow him to marry her; in faét, he perfuaded 
himfelf he fhould be able to obtain it; but he was foon 
awakened from this illufive dream, for, after having ufed all. 
his influence and power, he found it impoffible: his having had 
two children by her fifter, made it too great an infringement of 
the laws to be fuffered. Thus driven to defpair, he prevailed 
on her, in an evil moment, to give up her duty, friends, and 
honour, to accompany him to fome fequettered fitnation, fe- 
cluded from:the reft of the world, where they might indulge 
their mutual paffion, free from every interruption. That vil- 
lage we paffed through was the fpot they chofe for their retire- 
ment. ‘There they lived almoft a twelvemonth fo entirely hid 
from the knowledge of their friends, that her father, who 
made the ftrifteft refearches after them, could never difcover 
the place of their retreat.. Buried in'that recefs he had chofen, 
and wholly abandoned tothe indulgence of his paffion, he for- 
got his friends, his honour, his children, fo entirely was he 
poffeffed with his love. But not fo with her: delicate, as well 
as tender, though betrayed by her paffion to confent to forego 
her honour and reputation, yet fhe could not refrain from 
mourning the lofs of them ;.and though he alleviated her fo- 
licitude by all the tendernefs imaginable, it could not hinder her 
from regretting the imprudence that occafioned it. Con- 
vinced of the fault fhe had committed, fhe was perpetually re- 
proaching herfelf for it, ,’till at length her continual and ex- 
ceflive forrow brought on a confumption that proved mortal. 
Itwas then that he repented of his rafhnefs; it was then that the 
arrows of contrition fhot their ftings into his heart, when he be- 
held her daily wafting away from before his eyes, fhe whom na- 
ture feemed to have adorned with her richeft gifts, merely to 
be facrificed to the ungovernable fury of his wild and impetu- 
ous paflion.. ‘Touched by thefe refleétions, he was unable to 
fupport her prefence, and fpent alj his time in traverfing the 
country in fearch of the moit eminent of the faculty, fondly 
hoping fhe might find relief from fome of them ; but it was 
not in the power of art to remedy a decay, which f{prung from 
a fource fo entirely beyond its efforts. orn with anguifh and 
remorfe at beholding the idol of his foul thus rapidly travel- 
ling towards the grave, he was on his koees a thoufand times 
a day to implore her pardon and forgivenefs for tearing her 
from friends and from life ; but her pardon, though he ob- 
tained it, afforded him no confolation, fince it was impoflible, 
with all the power of phyfic, to reftrain the fwift advances of 
her diftemper, which in a fhort time deprived him of all hope, 
and 
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and rendered him the moft miferable of men, by evincing the 
abfolute impoffibility of her recovery. 

Can there be a more pitiable object than a man of feeling and 
honour (for fuch he was, though betrayed by his paffions into 
actions which feemed to alpaak neither) in fuch a fituation to 
be perpetually reproached with the fight of this fair flower fo 
early fading ’ere its full maturity, and to know himfelf the caufe? 
Difheartened with that refleétion, he determined not to endure 
life after her death, and, having fixed his refolution, he waited 
with fome degree of calmnefs till that period fhould arrive, 
before he put it in execution. 

At length perceiving her diffolution approach, he enquired 
of the doctor how long the might be fuppofed to exift; and was 
informed that it could not be above a few hours. Finding it im- 
poffible to bear even the idea of beholding her lait agonies, 
he thoughtiit now time to bid her an eternal adieu ; which he 
did, entreating her, in the moft impaflioned accents, to pardon 
his rafhnefs and folly, and befought her pity and forgivenefs, 
with all the tendernefs of a defpairing and repentant lover :~ 
She, unacquainted with his defign, and accuftomed to his 
tranfports, did not comprehend the nature of them, till he was 
retiring ; when, apprehenfive of fomething from the more than 
ufual wildnefs of his looks and manner, fhe was going to call 
him back, but her ftrength faddenly failed her, and the fell 
back in the bed, incapable of articulation: when the seport of 
a piftol confirmed her fears, and fuggefted to her the fatal 
truth. Struck with horror, fhe raifed herfelf in bed; though 
almoft expiring, agony lent her ftrength to crawl out; and, in 
the diftraction of her mind, fhe flung herfelf down fairs, no 
one being prefent to prevent her, and entering the parlour 
where fhe fuppofed he was, beheld him extended cn the floor, 
weltering in his blood ! Words are needlefs to paint the tragic 
fpeétacle, to the feeling breaft; language is unneceflary when 
images fo woeful are prefented. Already exhaufted nature had 
done her utmoft, and giving a faint {cream of horror, fhe funk 
down on his ftill warm body; and preffing her pallid cheek to 
his, intlantly expired. ‘Thus ended at once their lives, and 
misfortunes, 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS. 
LETZER XI. 





FREDERICK to FELICIA. 


HAT you tell me of your fifter gives me great concern. 
A diffipated life, even if it is not extravagant, leads ta 
certain and innumerable evils. The attempts of Mr. B, her 
hutband, to change her condu¢t, you fay, have proved unfuc- 
cefsful. 1 do not wonder at it, as, from the little 1 have ob- 
ferved, he feems to have miftaken her temper. The utmoft 
mildnefs, and nothing but the utmoft mildnefs, can affect her. 
It is in vain to reprehend. His earneft endeavours fhould not 
fhew themfelves in the language of difapprobation. Whatever 
faults fhe may have committed, fhould be noticed in their con- 
fequences,—point out thofe, and it will have more effeé 
than the beft rhetoric of the beft fpeaker. To expatiate and to 
moralize will'do no good: it is generally offenfive, as it im- 
plies fome degree of fuperiority: you may readily convitice 
people of their errors ; but the mode ufually taken to do that, 
prevents their adopting the maxims you mean to recommend: 
There are few people fo deftitute of pride as to fubmit toa 
diétator for the regulation of their private conduct. 

I remember the Jaft time we dined with Mr. and Mrs. B, he 
cenfured her, not in the gentleft manner, before his children, 
and at the fame time before her fervants. This was very wrong: 
it was depriving her of that refpect to which the is entitled, 
both as a mother of children, and the miftrefs of a family. 
And nothing can be more diftreffing to her guetts. 

Great allowances are to be made in favour of all women, but 
efpecially of married women, whofe peevithnefs is generally 
owing to the temper-of their huibands, or to domeftic evils, 
To be mittrefs of a family is to be in a fituation of all others 
the moft abounding in cares and duties; and a woman fhould 
be treated with the utmoft tendernefs, even if fhe is fometimes 
guilty of follies, fo as that thofe follies do not in their confe. 
quences tend to the deftru¢tion of the welfare or felicity of her 
family. In this refpeét, however, 1] mutt confefs that huibands 
are too frequently blameable. ‘Their attention is divided be- 
tween bufinefs and pleafure: bufinefs in which the wife can 
have no concern; and too often in pleafure in which the has 
no fhare. A thoufand minute attentions and anxieties daily 
attend a mother, of which a father can have but a faint concep- 
tion, 
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tion. She naturally expeéts to be rewarded for thefe, and te 
have her cares foftened by atender folicitude of the part of 
her hufband. But, alas! how frequently does it happen, that 
in returning from bufinefs which has, perhaps, proved unfuc- 
cefsful, or from pleafure in which he has drowned the thought 
of all tender and domeftic concerns, the hufband meets his wife 
with a temper and language little calculated to footh her cares, 
to recompence her toils, to affuage her anxieties ! 

And this may be, and daily is done without any malevolent 
intention in the hufband: it génerally originates either in ig- 
norance of the nature of the female fex, and of their cares and 
duties; or in a want of that'delicacy with which they ought 
always to be treated. Is it any wonder, then, that after re- 
peated courfes of fuch behaviour, the wife, finding the whole 
weight of domeftic duty refting on herfelf, thould at once fink 
under it; or fhould determine to have her thare of pleafure too, 
and abandon her hufband and her cares for thofe enjoyments, 
which temptation has, perhaps, been long impreffing on her 
mind? 

The heart of Mrs. B. Iam fure, is not Lad. Her chief 
fault is, that the is paffionate. Unfortunately Mr. B. toa, is 
fomewhat warm in his temper. One of them fhould give way, 
and I think, for the honour of our fex, that in thefe cafes it 
fhould be the hufband: it requires a fmall exertion of philo- 
fophy, and it does not become a man to have Jefs command of 
himfelf than a woman. A favourite writer of yours fays, that 
** a foft anfwer turneth away wrath:” paflion is to be con- 
quered only by mildnefs. Could any thing be more beautiful 
than to fee He¢tor difarmed by Andromache ? 

I know you are much affected at the difcontent which fome- 
times pervades your filter’s houfe, and that you could give ker 
admirable inftruQion——but fhe is your elder fifter, and you 
jufty think, the would deem your interference rather as an act 
of impertinence than of filterly affection. You cannot, 1 
think, do better than {peak to Mr. B. I am fure he would at- 
tend to you with pleafure; and 1 am confident you would con- 
vince his reafon——for when do you fpeak in vain? I cannot 
comply with your requeft: I dread nothing fo much as giving 
advice to any but thofe neareft my heart; from you it will 
come with fo much gentlenefs, fo much amiablenefs, that your 
manner, as well as your words, will be recollected in every moe 
ment when your maxims ought to be adopted. 

I am forry I could not meet you at the theatre laft night. 
** How liked you the play?” Did you ever know Thalia 
more pclithed in her di¢tion, or uttering fo much good fenfe by 
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fo many different agents? Adieu !—~Tell me, my fairCritic, 
and I will abide by your decifion:——always remembering 
that your decifion is, one day, to decide the fate of 
Your affectionate ‘ 
FREDERICKs 


LETTER Xi. 
Feticia to FREDERICK, 


NDEED, Frederick, you are vaftly gallant in your laft let. 
ter. Batchelors’ wives, thy fay—but I did not expeé to 
find fuch fentiments from you refpeéting hufbands. To be fe- 
rious ; thank you for your ftritures: and, | heartily with, for 
my fifter’s happinefs, Mr. B. thought as you do. . But great al- 
lowances are to be made forhim too. You know he is engaged 
in a bufinefs rapidly encreafing, which requires much perfonal 
atténtion, and isnot free from thofe vexations to which all are 
liable who have to deal withthe mercantile part of the world, 
My fifter fhould certainly facrifice fome of that pettifhnefs 
which ought never to be indulged, but which to a man of his 
temper, and under certain circumftances, muft be intolerable. 
I tell her this: .and all the reply I can get is, that when J am 
married fhe will talk to me. A pretty infinuation in your fa- 
vour, Maiter Frederick ! 

So you want me to give you a critique on the new play. I 
will tell you my fentiments ; but as to criticifm, that is out of 
the queftion. I judge of performances as they: affect. me, and not 
fyftematically. You are right: the comic mufe never was 
more polithed, and that is the chief fault 1 have to find with 
the play. Our belles and beaux muft be wonderfully improved 
in knowledge and fentiment, and particularly in their language, 
before this comedy can be faid to be a fhercleanmion of nature, 
or evén of what you very juftly call artificial life, 

Thefe fentimental plays, which are now fo much in vogue, 
are fermons in dialogue: where do you find the ladies and 
gentlemen ‘that talk fo elegantly, or rather fo precifely ?—— 
‘Their language feems to me to be the language of epittolary, 
rather than of verbal communication. Yet 1 am pleafed to fee 


plays of this kind: if they are not true pictures of life, they 
fhew, at leaft, what life itfelf ought to be.—lI with.they ma 

have their intended effect ; but I am afraid they will only fill 
the head, when they fhould influence the heart ; in a word, I 
am afraid they will teach us to ‘* affume a virtue, though we 
have it not’——and that is a made of conduét too nearly allied. 
to kypocrify to meet my concurrence. 
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The fentimental comedy, as it is no true picture of nature, can- 
hot long retain its pre-eminence on the Britifh ftage. I am happy 
in the reflection, thet the general tafte of this country which has 
juftly rejected the intolerable bombaft of modern tragedy, will 
not long encourage any eK of entertainment which does not 
come ftrongly recommended by nature and probability. 

You will afk me, then, why I am fo great an admirer of the 
Ytalian opera?---Let me fee you in Mifs G.’s box to-morrow 
evening, and I will tell you.---’Till then, adieu! 
FELICIA, 





For tte GENERAL MAGAZINE, 
THE LIFE AND AMUSEMENTS OF 


ISAAC BICKERSTAFFE, Funur. 
Boox H. Cnapr. I. 


1* is well known to all readers of well-written books, that 
= Harry Fielding, in a certain publication entitled, «« ‘The 
Hiftory of a Foundling,” containing the adventures of one 
Thomas Jones, in the firft chapter of every book favoured the 
world with fuch fagacious. obfervations on criticifm and the art 
of writing true hiftory, as have gained him vaft credit with 
thofe who pretend to the leaft degree of tafte in literature. 

Now I have it from very good authority, that many of his 
rr gare liege fubjetts, denominated ** pretty miffes,” /2ip the 
faid chapters as foreign to the fubjeét, thereby robbing the faid 
Harry Fielding of half his fame. 

This confideration ought to have its weight with me, and to 
induce me to give up the idea of writing any thing extraneous, 
or that may be deemed unconneéted with the Hiftory of Ifaac 
Bickerftaffe. But I have too great a refpect for my own way, and 
the good opinion of thofe whole good opinion 1s of great mo- 
ment, to regard flight cenfures, or miftaken criticifm.---I, there- 
fore, beg leave to refer the reader to the feventh chapter of the 
firft book of this ingenions piece of Biography, and he will 
there read that it was my intention to dedicate thefe my labours 
to ** three certain perfonages who merit high commendation for 
their extraordinary powers, and the great affiftance they afford in 
regulating the tafte and morals of mankind; and that the faid 
d dication would probably appear in the leading chapter of the 
Aext book,”-= That chapter we are now arrived at; and IJ think 
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myfelf in duty bound---before I proceed in the ftory of the beau- 
tiful lady introduced to my reader in the conclufion of the lait 
book---to perform my promife in dedicating this work, and dif- 
playing my talents in that fpecies of sg a gr But I muft 
firft inform my reader, that I paid my refpetts to the three per- 
fonages alluded to, who received me very politely, but---juft as I 
expetted---that modefty which is always attendant on great me- 
rit---prevented them giving me permiffion to ufe their names on 
this occafion ; and ftrongly recommended it to my confideration 
whether it would not be better to pay the compliment of dedica- 
tion to a lady. The reader cannot but be defirous of knowing 
who thefe perfonages are, and, though they have denied me the 
honour of paying my refpetts in the manner I intended, I think 
I am at liberty to declare, that they were the three very eminent 
characters, compofed of pafteboard, who fo ably fuftained their 

arts with Mr. Palmer, manager of the Royalty Theatre, in that de- 
feétable Tragedy entitled A/merina. It is true, that they have, forthe 
srefent moment, retired from the public fervice ; but I imagine 
it is only ’till they have recovered from the dreadful cold with 
which they were affli€ted in confequence of their amazing ex- 
ertions during the laft evening they sree in public.--sSuch, 
gentle reader, were the perfonages to whom I intended dedicatory 
honours ; but as they have declined them, I will no longer run 
the rifk of denial ; & without any application at all, infcribe 
this excellent performance 


T HENRY BUNBURY, &% 


SIR, 


I take the liberty of dedicating to you this very admirable 
work, the Life and Amufements of aac Bickerftaffe, Funior. 

Your exhibitions are fo much in the ftyle of my late friend’s 
converfation, that, as ] have come to the refolution of dedicating 
his life to fome living charaéter, I could not, with propriety, 
infcribe it to any body but you. 

My friend Ifaac was, in his way, a caricaturif? of the firft 
order. You would have been delighted with his defcriptions 
of country fairs, hunting parties, parifh clerks, quack-doétors, 
and old women. Since f roe feen fuch works as you have fa- 
voured the public with, I have doubly regretted the death of 
Ifaac; becaufe I am deprived of half the gratification thofe 
works would have afforded me, could I contemplate the eccen~ 
tricities of your pencil in company with one to whom they 
would have afforded fuch inexpreffible pleafure. 

Ah, Sir! what a great pity 1s it, that you never faw my friend 
Ifaac !---He would long fince have cut a confpicuous figure in - 

2 the 
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the print-fhops in London.---WhenI come to give a defeription 
of his perfon---as I fhall do hefore 1 recount his amorous ad- 
ventures---how fhall I with for your happy pencil, to exprefs 
what I thall find fo difficult to exprefs in words !.--Gegfrey 
Gambado is, to be fure, a moft beautiful figure ; but Maac.--O 
Tfaac! when fhall I forget thy fuperlative graces of perfon, and 
happy peculiarity of manner? 

Sir, my friend Ifaac had a very happy knack at ridicule ; and 
it was conftantly his cuftom to deal much in a certain article 
called srony: but, Sir, his irony was like yours---it was never 
ill-natured. Helaughed himfelf, and not only made other peo- 

le laugh, but he made them wifer and better at the fame time. 
The parfon of the parith allowed Ifaac’s jokes to be better 
than the beft fermons, and to have much more effect on, at leatt, 
four parifhioners out of fix. 

Ifaac had very attentively ftudied Sxi/?’s Advice to Servanis ; 
and, indeed, pafled many hours---not) the. moft happy in his 
life---with the celebrated author; and he, infenfibly, as it were, 
go into a fimilar mode of exprefling himfelf. To exercife his ta- 
ents the more, and to keep them in play, Haac was always wil- 
ling to exchange fervants with fuch of his friends as happened 
to have thofe who were remarkable for their ftupidity. He would 
preféntly anatomize a man’s mind, and find out his docile quali- 


ties ; when he knew the nature and extent of thefe, his mode of 


cure was infallible---he didnot, as many unfkilful mafters do, 
make his fervant a butt of ridicule to fhew his own wit, but he 
made the man a butt to himfelf---and in three months he gene- 
rally lauglied himfelf into fome rationality, unlefs he were a 
precious ftupid fellow indeed ! 

Thofe who beit know mankind, know that ridicule, though 
by no means the teft of truth, is the moft probable means of curing 
fo}lv, and expofing abfurdity. You, Sir, are to be ranked in 
the firft clafs of thofe who contribute to the public good by hu- 
morous expofitions of predominant foibles: your leffons have 
theit duc weight---They ftrike the moft igncrant, and make them 
feel and underitand. By ridiculing impropriety, how happily 
you recommend its oppofite!-.-A fingle flroke of your pencil 
works an immediate reformation: if Circe could transform men 
into brutes, you transform brutes into men !---Go on, excellent 
enchanter! conyert our petit maitres into men; our fafbionable 
dames, alias dolls, into women.---You have opened an Academy 


ess 


? 


Jor grown hovfemen, infinitely fuperier to all other academies of a 
fimilar nature: proceed, dear Sir, and give us an opportunity 
of learning to talk and walk, as well as to ride. Open your 
Schools, and, my word for it, Weftminfter and Eton fhall ac- 
knowledge : our fuperiority, You have evidently fo much the 

advantage 
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advantage in your mode of teaching :---how pleafant muft it be 
to learn the arts and f{ciences by laughing /---Theonly thing you 
have to dread is, that the chara¢ters and abilities of thofe who 
refort to your /chools, may be mifreprefented in news-paper pe- 
dantry---of all pedantry the worft---but fear not---a news-paper, 
you know, lives but aday ;. and when it is. fo well contrived that 
not above two im two hundred can underftand the /ixgo, it can 
do no ppt harm. Surely you need not dread fuch compliments 
as thefe : 
** Bunbury---we mean not Sir Charles, nor Lady Sarab-- 
though Lady Sarah frequently recurs to our recollection when- 
* ever elegance is to be recollected---Bunbury, the Gamnbado 
Bunbury of exquifite humour---to whofe pencil we recommend 
Don Quixote and’ Parfon Adams---28 chatacters the moft happily 
calculated for his powers of whimficality---and what can 
more aptly correfpond with the laughable profperity of the 
Times---and, to avoid punning, of which it is well known we 
‘* are never guilty, we mean not the inferior print which has 
lately aflumed that appellation---the Gambado Bunbury has 
lately opened another school, which muft ftand in the good re- 
port of the. World---and cannot be lefs applauded than his 
Equeftrian, Academy.---Of this new fchool fome account will 
be given by the gentleman who has fo happily exerted his 
biographic and {cholaftic powers, in delineating the juvenile 
propenfities and acquifitions---acquifitions and propenfities 
many of them of \pleafurable import---by which the leading 
feminaries---and by the leading feminaries we mean Weftmin- 
fer and Eton---for Ipfwich, it is well known, no longer ex- 
** ifts as”---Cetera defunt: I will follow this maze no oad 
being fomewhat fubject to the head-ach.---This /p/a/b-dafh \an- 
guage, you fee, Sir, is calculated only for the comprehenfion of 
certain choice Spirits, and not, like the language of your pen- 
cil, for the general perufal of mankind ; and therefore, whatever- 
may be fail againh you will hurt your reputation in no greater 
degree than whatever may be {aid in your praife---nay, in fact, 
not fo much; for the praife of d coxcomb implies fimilarity of 
tafte and manners : animals.of that defoription who are moft la- 
vith in egotiim, feldom befiowing commendations on others with- 
out obliquely commending thenifelves, 

I hope, Sir, to fee you proceed in the way you have begun : 
with whnielound fatire, and genuine humour ; and I with that the 
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** fervile herd of imitators” may, by your example, be induced 
no longer to inteft our print-fhops with caricatures of caricatures--- 
montftrofities that mean nothing---and obfcenities that are “ dif- 
graceful to a Chriftian land.” 

[To be covtinued. | 
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The Adventures of Numa Pompilius, Second King of Rome. Trans. 
lated from the French of M. de Florian. In Two Volumes. 12mo, 
6s. Dilly, Stockdale, &c. 


HE author of thefe volumes has obtained reputation for 

i the elegance of his ftyle, and is efteemed by the French 

as a ‘* very pretty writer.” In the work before us he has 
afpired to fomething more: it is evidently an imitation of Fene- 
kon, we may juftly call it a fort of pafforal Telamachus, and_it will, 
perhaps; afford more amufement to young minds than the im- 
mortal work of Fenelon itfelf. It were to be withed that this 
fpecies of compofition was more generally adopted by novel 
writers. To convey, in the pureft language, the chajfteft morals, 
ought to be the objeét of all writers a deal in fi€tion, and are 
fubje€t to no fetters but thofe of the imagination. 

‘This work is interfperfed with fome pleafing epifodes: the ftory 
of Leo is particularly interefting, and beautifully told. Perhaps 
the only objection that can be made to the whole of the work is, 
that fome of the incidents are brought about by means which, in 
thefe times, have the appearance of being a little too romantic ; 
but how infinitely preferable is a little wild romance, elegantly 
written, to the tinfel frippery of the mere modern novel! 

The Tranflator has, in many parts, done juftice to his origi- 
nal; in others he has the ufual fault of giving us alittle French. 
Englifh. 


Memoirs of Mr. Henry Maferes de la Tude, containing an Account of 
bis Confinement Thirty-five years in the State Prifons of France ; 
and of the Stratagems he adopted to efcape, once from the Boftille, 
and twice from the Caftle of Vincennes ; with the Sequel of tho/e 
Adventures. Written by Himfelf, and tranflated from the French 
of the Amfterdam Edition. vo. 2s. Johnfon. 


A great deal has, of late years, been faid of the French govern- 
ment; of Lettres de Cachet; and of the Baftille; and, we may 
jafely fubfcribe to the affertion in the Preface to this Pamphlet, 
that «* the memoiss of Mr. Ja Tude are, perhaps, the beft piece 
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that was ever written, to convince the nation and its rulers of the 

ineffe&tual wickednefs of arbitrary punifhments.” 

This Mr. la Tude, when a youth, had a defire to ingratiate 
himfelf with the celebrated Madame de Pampadour at a time 
when party fpirit and fanaticifm were fo violent againk her that 
nothing would fatisfy rigid people but her death. ** At this 
conjunéture,” fays Mr. Ja T. ** chance threw in my way fome 
rafh young men, who faid they would one day rid the world of 
this harpy, coft what it would; and as I had heard that the fear 
of being poifoned imbittered her peace, my increafed attachment 
for her prompted me to the refolution of doing her a good office, 
and rendering myfelf of confequence in her efteem. I dire¢tly 
formed the moft wild, incoherent, and fhort-fighted project, that 
ever entered a mortal’s brain. 

‘<I repaired to Madame dePompadour atVerfailles, to acquaint 
her that I had feen a parcel put into the poft-office, and addrefsed 
for her; at the fame time communicating my’ fufpicions relative 
to the contents of it, and cautioning the Marchionefs to. be par- 
ticularly on her guard.---She feemed pleafed with this inftance of 
zeal in a ftranger; and after expreffing her gratitude for my 
attention, politely offered me her fervices. The parcel indeed 
arrived, for I myfelfhad put it in the poft [office], but it was 
only filled with a powder, which in reality had no pernicious 

quality. Yet on account of my information it was tried on feve- 
ral animals; when no harm refulting from it, Madame de Pom- 
padour faw plainly into my defign.----She regretted having 
liftened to an impoftor, and I was fent to the Baftille on the rift. 
of May 1749.” 

Such was the crime of Mr. la Tude, for which he fuffered 
an imprifonment of no lefs than five and thirty years !---Let the 
murmurers againft the Britifh government read this pamphlet, ang 
be dumb. 

The means by which he, and a companion in captivity, efcaped 
from the moft deteftable of all prifons, the Baftille, were perhaps 
the moft extraordinary that ever were conceived, and fhew what 
Fenius, patience, and the love of liberty willeffeét. But though 

r. la 'T. difcovered great talents on this occafion, he appears to 
have been equally weak in fubmitting himfelf, after his efcape 
from the caftle of Vincennes, to the mercyof a tyrant, who, as 
an inftanve of his clemency, immediately plunges him again 
into the Batftille. 

Nothing but the moft diabolical laws, if the will of one may 
be faid to conftitute laws, aad the moft diabolical tools to carry 

thofe laws into execution, could poffibly, from fo flender a fub- 
ie€t, produce fuch a mafs of wretchednefs and horror. Strange! 
that among a people who boalt of fcience, genius, and geek 
pay, 
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phy, where the fiallest town has its academy, or fociety of philofo- 
phers, every effort of reafon has not been employed to deft roy ty- 
fanny, and to affert the natural and unalienable rights of man- 
kind. 

Our limits will not permit us to go into a minute detail of the 
circumftances contained in this pamphlet, which we heartily re- 
commend to the perufal of all who-wifh to be acquainted with 
that exceptionable part of the French government which, for the 
honour of mankind, ought to be abolifhed ; and we particularly 
recommend it to fuch of our countrymen as, from a certain de- 
gree of wrong-headednefs, take great delight in expatiating on the 
advantages of an abfolute monarchy ! 


The Niece; or, the Hiftory of Mifi Sukey Thorny. By Mrs. P. 
Gibbes. 12m0. 3 vols. 7s, 6d. Noble. 

This is an attempt to write a novel in dialogue; but as it is 
interfperfed with narrative by the author in her own perfon, it is 
in point of compofition, neither one thing nor another. It dif- 
covers, however, fome knowledge of human nature, and may be 
read with advantage by all young ladies who are ‘‘ on the look- 
out” fora hufband ; and their parents. may be taught the neceflity 
of letting their daughters fee the world early, that they may not 
be captivated with the firlt defigning rafcal, or fafcinating cox- 
comb, that happens to fall in their way. 


Augufta ; or, the Dependant Niece. In Letters. 12mo. 2 vols. 6s. 
Vernor. 


Another Niece!--who, you may be fure, has a very pretty perfon ; 
writes very pretty letters; and whofe ftory forms a very pretty 
hook, which may. afford very pretty entertainment to thofe who 
havea tafte for modern novels. 


Anecdotes of Henry IF. of France; arg the great encouragement 


is Letters, never before 


he gave to Literature: with several 4 } 
r2mo. 2s. 6d. Cadell. 


publifoed. Tranflated from the Frenc 

Henry IV. of France, was one of thofe monarchs who feen 
perfectly aware ofthe advantages of literature, and who, confe- 
quently, not only become proficients themfelves, but give that en- 
couragement to others, fo as to render their own names immortal. 
Henry muft doubtlefs have been a very accomplithed Prince : the 
anecdotes related of him are innumerable; thofe in the produc- 
tion before tts feem to be finch as to'come recominended by vera- 
city; and they form a pleafing colle¢tion of what we haye read 
in a variety: of authors, and will prove acceptable to all adimi 
rers of great men. 


a 
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AConcordance to Shake/peare: Juited to all the avian, in ans the 
diftiinguifoed and parallel paffages in the plays.of that juftly-ad- 
< ewriter are methodically arranged. To which are added, 
three hundred Notes and Illuftrations, entirely new. 8v0. 650 
Robinfons. ‘ 


Dr. Johnfon has remarked, that ‘ the Plays of Shakefpeare are 
filled with practical axioms and domeftic wifdom; and that a 
—. of civil and economical prudence may be colle¢ted from 

m.”---*¢ The intention of the prefent feleétion is, tc make the 

t fometimes {peak in maxims or fentences, accotding.to Dr» 
Fohifon ; and at other times to give his defctiption of one and 
the fame affection or paffion, as it is feen in different perfons, and 
at different feafons.--Such is the plan of the work before us, with 
which we have little fault to find, but that it is not fufficiently 
copious; and that many of the fentimants are arranged under 
wrong heads. : 

Believe this; 

No ceremony that to great ones ‘longs, ; 
Not the king’s crown, nor the deputed fword, 
The marfhal’s truncheon, nor the judge’s robe, 
Become them with-one half fo good a grace 
As mercy does, f 


This quotation is inferted under the head Greatnef:; whereas 
it fhould evidently come under that of Mercy. By mifconcep- 
tions. of this kind, it-is no-eafy matter to find fome popular paf- 
fages in this book. 

notes, we are told, ‘* are the efforts of a young, but zea- 
lous critic.” They are fometimes happy; but the author, in 
general, feems more fatisfied. than the .--s** Who fhall de- 
cide when doétors difagree?” ». . 

In point of morality, this work deferves recommendation, and 
thofe who with to imprefs on their minds the moral beauties of 
Shakfpeare, may perufé this publication with pleafure and ad- 
vantage. ; 


The pao pg of the Granmnar of the French Lae upon at 
entirely new plan, Se can s D’Etrenville. 12mo0- 
Dilly, Hookh: ° So 


_ ** When we confider the number of perfons engagéd in learn- 
ing the French language, the number of thofe engaged in teach- 
ing it, and the number of books and other productions under 
numberlefs different titles, all tending to affift the Englith learner 


in his ftudy, we are led to wonder that fo few do attain a com- 
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petent knowledge of it; but our aftonifhment will ceafe, if we 
‘refle&t attentively upon the caufes of this imperfeétion. We 
muft, upon @ proper inveftigation of it, acknowledge that too 
many people tindertake to learn French, too many to teach it, 
and alfo that too many books have been written upon this fub- 
jet.” 

Notwithftanding this variety of, publications, the author has 
prefented us with another, with the recommendation of fome 
improvements which will not render it unacceptable to thofe 
who with to be well-grounded in the French language. «* The 
following work,” fays the author, may be confid as a com- 
plete Treatife on the Accidence of the French langauge. I fay, 
complete, for I have not paffed to a fubfequent part of {peech 
before I had determined every particular relating to the farego- 
ing; and obferve, that I mean every particular relating to it as 
far only as refpeéts the Accidence, and not the Syntaxes, though 
fometimes I have a little anticipated [upon the latter, to elucidate 
the better fome point of the Forme. mtrary to the ufual 
method, the author begins with the verb, as being the chief 
word in a fentence, and that to which every other relates either 
diretly or indireGily. This mode has certainly its advantages ; 
particularly that of enabling the learner to diftinguith im reading, 
after a very little time, how the terminations as and ent are to 
be founded. « He will know that os, when the termination of 
a-verb, founds like ay, and like qwhywhen that of a noun or other 
word. So aimois, chantois, buvois, are pronounced aimay, chantay, 
buvay; and rois, fois, courtois, ate pronounced rhawy, shay, 
courthwy. But as this rule admits of many exceptions, it were 
to be wifhed that this difficulty “aight be removed by adopting 
Voltaire’s way of fpelling the s- where vis is to be founded 
ey by changing the o into an a; for, it puzzles not only foreign- 
ets, a the French a, a of fpel- 
ling, and fome other a e improvements are ftrongly recom- 
imendied, donphouatt weds plan of the French Roctnay, 
but the French Academy is wonderfully fallible. 

Indeed Mr. D’Etrouville has introduced, with confiderable 
judgement, much novelty into his plan, and has made fome. im- 
portant alterations and innovations in the feveral parts of the 
Accidence, which we cannot but ferioufly recommend to the, 
attention of all who with to be well verfed in the ground work of 
the Frenchigrammare). %. - | 
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An Academy for Grown Horfemen, containing the completeft Inftruc- 
tions for Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, Stumbling, and 
Tumbling. Mbgprated with Copper-plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey Gambado, Efg. Riding-Maf- 
ter, Mafter of the Horfe, and Grand Equerry to the Doge of Ve- 
nice. Folio. 11. 18, Dickenfon, Hooper, Robinfons. 


The pencil of Mr. Bunbury is fo well known, and he is fo 
happy in his caricatura ftyle, that when the reader is informed, 
that the copper-plates by which this work is illuftrated, are from 
his defigns, curtofity will be immediately excited. 

Swift's Advice to Servants has giveh birth to feveral ingenious 

ublications. The Academy for Grown Horfemen may be con- 
Fidered as an imitation, one of the beft imitations; for it is 
managed with a great degree of humour, and the language is 
properly adapted to the fryle of the plates.---The following is 
the Editor’s account of his fuppofed author. 

‘* Of Jeffery, or as he himfelf defired it to be wrote, Geoffrey 
Gambado, little is known of the defcent; but that his father was 
a taylor, he himfelf has affured me, and that he lived in Devon- 
fhire is no lefs certain. Being a prodigious horfeman (his cufto- 
mers living all at a confiderable diftance from him) 1 make no 
doubt but it was in allufion to him, that the term of “ riding 
like a taylor” took its rife. A term ftill particularly applicable to 
the natives of that county. The inhabitants of Yorkthire, and 
the vicinity of Newmarket may turn it into ridicule if they 
pleafe, but it was a cant as highly complimentary and honourable 
to that valuable body of men. Was not the flying highwayman 
a taylor? were not three parts of Gen. Elliott’s dragoons, tay- 
lors? and was not he who made that dangerous excurfion to 
Brentford, a taylor?”’---Some idea of the Academy may be form; 
ed from the following dire¢tions. 

«* The mode of leaning the body pretty forward over the 
pommel of the faddle, in a walk ora trot, has been too little in 
maa of late years, and it is high time it fhould be revived. 

here is an appearance of airinefs in it, that embellifhes the 
figure of a rider very much indeed; particularly if he be mounted 
on a long back’d horfe, who throws his faddle well forward, and 
is unencumbered with a crupper: here he exhibits an elegant 
picture of-carelefs indifference, and feems, contemptuoufly, to 
leave all the world behind him. By the bye, I have obferved 
many a worthy citizen fent on a Sunday into Hyde Park, crup- 
pered up as tight as need be: but be very thy of a crupper, 
gentle reader, if your horfe naturally throws his faddle forward. 
It will certainly make his tail fore, fet him a kicking, and very 
likely bring you into trouble. Experto crede. If then you bend 
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rm body well forward, your rump fticking properly out be- 
ind, with your legs projected, I fhall have hopes of you; you 
cannot, I think, fail of foon equalling my moft fanguine expec- 
tations; and, after having attained this excellence (an excellence, 
Jet me tell you, arrived at but by few, and thofe, men of the firft 
knowledge and fcience, fuch as the Fellows of Colleges, the Live- 
ry-men of London, or, perhaps the crew of a man of war) I 
would advife you, without delay, to attempt another {tep towards 
equeftrian perfection; that is, on riding either eaftward or weft- 
ward, to make your toes point due north and fouth, or vice ver- 
fa. Thus your fpurs may be brought into play, with little or no 
exertion; and thus, ‘in turning fharp round a poft, your horfe 
may be prevented from hurting himfelf by running againft it.--- 
‘The ftanding up in your ftirrups, whilft trotting, in the above 
pofition, has a moft elegant an genteel effeét; and I would have 
ou make an eflay to accomplifh it; no doubt you will fucceed, 
if you have the genius I take you to have,---A horfe has various 
methods of getting rid of his man; at prefent, I will only ad- 
vert to one. If your horfe tumbles own with you, he will 
fometimes get up again, and fhould you not do the fame in con- 
cert with him, and your foot remain in’ the ftirrnp, he may 
probably extend your airing whilft you remain in that awkward 
pofition; and however defirous you may be to remain behind, 
on you muft go, during his pleafure.* Now, of all the ways of 
conveyance that I have Sad a tafte of, this is the leaft agreeable ; 
if it fhould be the fame to you, provide yourfelf with a pair of 
atent ftirrups; with thefe your attachment to pest horfe may 
Ee as fhort as you pleafe;---they have done wonders; can I fay 
more? I am happy in being able to bear teftimony of their 
aftonifhing efficacy in the cafe of a friend of mine, the Rev. Mr. 
, A.M. when of Pembroke College, Cambridge; by tranf- 
cribing his own words at the conclufion of an advertifement, 
he inferted in all the papers, addreffed to the patentee. Having 
purchafed a pair of ftirrups, and falling, one afternoon, as he was 
accuftomed, from his horfe, he fays, «* but thanks to providence, 
and your noble invention, my Veg and your flirrup coming off at 
the Losin inftant, I efcaped unhurt.” To what a pitch of perfec- 
tion is human ingenuity arrived ! ’ 
Fronr thefe quotations our readers’ will eafily form a judgment 
of the nature and drift of the work, which may be recommended 
as a happy fpecimen of true humour, 


Sele& Beauties of ancient Englif- Poetry. With Remarks. By Henry 
Hoadley, A.B. remo, 2 vols. 6s. Cadell. 

This is a feleétion of the beauties of fuch of our poets whofe 

works, for want of popularity, lie neglected, but who, among 

many 
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many faults, abound in great beauties.---Mr. H. has had recourfe 
chiefly to the age of Elizabeth, and has waded qs - the 
black letter with patience, .and feleted with judgment, * Eliza’s 
eign” is his favourite. He juftly obferves in a well written and 
ingenious Introduétion, that ‘*.if we ferioufly and impartially 
examine the clufter of .poetical names that fhone, and, were con- 
centered in the fpace of ninety-one years from the acceffion of 
Elizabeth inclufively, to the. reftoration of Charles the fecond, 
and compare them with thofe who have refpectively flourifhed 
from that time to this, a period of an hundred and thirty-eight » 
years, ‘we fhall find the phalanx of older claffics but little affect- 
ed by a comparifon with the more modern mufter-roll.” He then 
gives a fcale to fhew at one view ‘* how large and valuable a 
pesien of literature is comprehended in a very narrow period.” 
his fcale comprifes. the following lift.----Epic Poets: Spencer, 
Milton, Davenant---Philofophical and Metaphyfical: Sir J. Davis, 
Phin. Fletcher, Giles Fletcher, H. More.---Dramatic:. G. Gaf- 
coyne, Shakfpeare, Maflinger, pear Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Shirley.---Hiftorical : Niccols, Sackville, Daniel, Drayton, May, 
J. Beaumont.---Satirical : . Hall, Marfton, Rowland, Donne. 
Paftoral: Warner, Drayton, Browne, Fairfax.----Amatory and 
Mifellaneous; Raleigh, Drummond, Marlowe, Cowley, Carew, 
Corbet, King, Habington, Cartwright, Randolph, Suckling.--- 
Tranflators: Fairfax, Sandys, Crafhawe. ‘* In thus bringing 
forward,” fays Mr. H. the moft meritorious and prominent lu- 
minaries of a paft age, a natural queftion feems to arife: how 
happens it that the great parts of poetry fhould fo foon be filled 
up, and manifeft a degree of excellence in fome refpects un- 
— and in others unexceeded by our later writers?’ Mr. 
. with much ingenuity, argues, ‘¢ that there is a clofe analo 

between the intefleéual and. the bodily powers, and that the 
ftrength of the one in its operations, is in a fimilar manner af- 
feted with that of the other, The fecondary endeayours ,of 
bodily exertion are feldom proportioned to the ardour of the 
firft.----** If, adds he, “* we turn our eyes to the mind’s works in 
individuals, inftances are fufficiently numerous where its primary 
effufions remained unequalled by every fucceeding. one.----The 
ftar of fcience no fooner appeared in the Britifh hemifphere, 
than, ftruck, with the luxury of its beams, the minds of men 
were fuddenly aroufed and awakened to the moft animated exer- 
tions, and the moft daring flights: filent were the legendary 
oracles of the bard and the oiaitae the dark and long-impending 
clouds of barbarifm were difpelled, and inftantly gave way to 
a clear and healthy horizon.”---In addition to this, Mr. H. ad- 
duces the peculiar circumftance of Elizabeth’s reign which were 
favourable to polite literature,---Of a fubfequent fet of ve he 
obferves, 
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obferves, that «* Pope, Atterbury, and Swift, who headed one 
party, Addifon, Congreve, and Steele, who led the other, in 
Queen Anne’s reign, with their refpective minor adherents, in 
the general tenor of their writings, addreffed the Judgment 
rather than the Fancy, and with a Parnaffian fneer peculiar to 
themfelves, either negle¢ted, or hunted down their poetical pre- 
deceffors; fome of them, who deferved better treatment, were 
wantonly pounded in the Dunciad. Let them take their thare of 
praife, and reft contented. Satire and morality they carried to 
perfection; but the higher regions of Poefy received neither ex- 
tenfion nor embellifhment from their hands. In new modelling 
the language of verfe, they have given it an artificial glofs, a 
fedu€tive and meritricious luftre, of which its primary purity 
had no need.”---From thefe ftri€tures, the reader will form a 
favourable opinion of Mr. H’s judgment : they are followed by 
others, which have to boaft of fome novelty, on language, ftyle, 
fentiment, and imagery; and we recommend the whole of the 
Introduétion to the perufal of all our critical readers. 

‘The introduction is fucceeded by “ Biographical Sketches” of 
moft of the authors, from: whofe works the poetical fele¢tion is 
compiled. ‘The feleétion itfelf is fuch as will greatly delight 
every reader of poetry who has tafte enough to relifh «* delicious 
draughts from the fountain-head of pure poefy.” 


RefleSions on the common Exglifh verfion of the feriptures, and on the 
necelfity of its being vevifed by authority. A Poem, 4t0. 25. 


yhites. 


The neceflity of a new, or at leaft a revifion of the prefent 
tranflation of the {criptures is univerfally acknowledged, except 
by vulgar prejudice and bigotry. This neceffity, however, 
feems to promife but a barren field for poetry. ‘The author of 
the work before us has, neverthelefs, been able to extraét fome 
beatities. He is not wanting in zeal, and has made the moft of 
his fubjects. The following paflage may convey an idea of his 
roanner. 


Thefe ancient ftains on Albion’s tome impreft, 

(O that no more her facred tome confeft!) 

Dim its fair face. When pious zeal explores 

The paths of duty in thefe hallow’d ftores, 

Oft weighs th’ untutor’d mind in keen fufpence 

The dubious precept ; where the labouring fenfe, 

As breaks through wintry clouds the ftruggling day, 

Through the datk phrafe obfcurely wins its way. 

How oft e’en Learning’s penetrating eye, 

_ The heevenly mandate eager to defcry, 

Notes each ambiguous word, each varying ftrain, 
And ftrives to pierce the gloom, but ftrives in vain ! 
How oft, in deep’ning mifts involv’d, expire 
‘Phe Plalmift’s rapture, and the Poct’s fre! The 
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The ftyle, is in general, rather forcible than elegant; and the 
author feems to have talents more calculated for blank verfe than 
for. thyme, as he is particularly happy in running his lines into 
each other. In the following quotation the idea of rhyme, from 
this circumftance, is almoft loft. 

When hall his toil its treafur’d fruits reveal 
To Albion’s humbleft offspring ! Is the zeal 
Extiné&, which erft Religion's hallow’d form 
. In Britifh garb array’d ? When hall it watm 
This latter age ? fhall Jearning’s dawn outvie 
The glow that brightens her meridian fky ? 
Shall Succia’s lord his wintry deferts cheer 
With heavenly light, and Britein’s fovereign hear 
Th’ applauding north unmov'd ? Shall Brunfwick {pura 
The wreath ftill blooming round a Stuart’s urn ? 


We hope the author of this poem will turn his attention to 
fome more poetical fubjeét, in which, if we may judge from 
the fpecimen before us, he cannot but prove a fuccefsful candi- 
date for Parnafian-honours. 


A poetical Epiftle from a Loufe to Peter Pindar, Efq. or, The 
is banifhed = Court. 4to. 28. 6d. Robinfons. oe 


Much miferable has been written on this miferable fub- 
jet; and we with this may prove the concluding inftance. 


Adventures of Fonathan Corncab, Loyal American Refugee. Writ- 
ten by himfelf. 120005 2% Robinfons, &c. 


This is a very fevere and humorous fatire on the pious Bofto- 
hians, Englith officers, &¢. &c. and is no bad imitation of Smol- 
let’s humour. It would have been well if the author had been as 
attentive to Smollett’s decency, for Jonathan Corncob abounds 
fo much in that broad humour, nearly bordering on ee? 
that we can by no means recommend his Adventures to the perufal 
of female readers, The author alfo feems willing to throw 
as much ridicule as poffible on — and to give in comic 
terms, many of the futile opinions of Infidelity. If he fulfils his 


intention of publifhing a fecond volume, we hope he will endea- 

vour to attone for the errors of the firft, by paying fome atten- 

wie to common. decency, and fome refpett to the Chriftian re- 
on. 


Miropaidia : 
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Aairopaidia: cintaining the narrative of a Balon Excurfion from 
Chefter, the 8th of September, 1785, taken from minittes made 
during the voyage: hints on the improvement of balloons, and 
the mode of inflation by fleam; means to prevent their defcent 
over water: occafional inguiries. into the flate of the atmofphere, 
favouring their direction; with various philofphical obfervations 
and conjeEtures, Fe.&Fc. By Thomas Baldwin, Efy. A. M. 
8vo. 73s. 6d. Lowndes, &c, 


As it is our bufinefs to mark the progrefs of fcience, we have 
thought proper to notice this publication on a fubject which has 
excited general attention, as it is the completeft introduGtion to 
aerial navigation which has yet appeared. All that can be faid 
of the art, and in its favour, MM B. has brought forward : his 
book abounds in much excellent reafoning, and much good 
writing. His account of the feene he beheld, when in the upper 

ions, ‘* above the fmoke and ftir of this dim fpot the earth ;” 
and of the fenfations with which he was affected, is particu- 
larly interefting. ‘Fhe man of fcience wili find much matter in- 
veftigated ; and much for inveftigation will prefent itfelf in the 
one of this work, which is..accompanied .by fome copper- 
plates, and tables that difplay the ingenuity and accuracy of the 
writer to great advantage. 


Phebe; or, Diftreffed Innocence. A novel. In two volumes. 120+ 
6s. Stalker, &c. 


‘To thofe novels which have the recommendation of invention, 
a regular train of incidents, and the profeffed fervice of mora- 
lity, the Hiftory of Phebe may be added with propriety. 


Parfley’s Lyric Repofitory, for 1788 : containing the moft approved 
Englifh, Scotch, and Irifb Songs, Ducts, Trios, Catches, and 
Glees, that have been fung at the Theatres Royal, Vauxhall, 
Royalty Theatre (in which is introduced the Catch-club) and every 
convivial fociety in London. With awvaricty of new pieces, writ- 
ten on purpofe for this work, and adapted to familiar tunes. To 
which is added a feleétion of Toafts and Sentiments. To be con- 
tinued annually. 12mo. 1s. Parlley, &c. 


Annual feleétions like thefe are fo far ufeful as that they form a 
repofitory for thofe fugitive pieces which appear daily, and fome 
of which are doubtlefs worthy of prefervation. In this fele¢tion, 
though there are many humourous fongs, there is nothing of+ 
fenfive to delicacy, and it may, therefore, without impropriety, 
be recommended as an addition to the attention of thofe ~ 2 de- 
Light in lyric poetry. 
Tue 
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Tae HISTORY or MELISSA. 
From the Apventurer of Dr. HAWKESWORTH. 


HE father of Meliffa was the younger fon of a country 

gentleman who poffeffed an eftate of about five hundred 

a year ; but-as this was to be the inheritance of the elder br6- 

ther, and as there were three filters to be provided for, he was 

about fixteen taken away from Eton fchool, and apprenticed to 
a confiderable merchant at Briftol. 

The young gentleman, whofe imagination had been fired by 
the exploits of heroes, the victories gained by magnanimous 
prefumption, and'the wonders difcovered by daring curiofity, 
was not difpofed to confider the acquifition of wealth as the li- 
mit of his ambition, or the repute of honeft induftry as the 
total of his farhe. 

He regarded his fituation as fervile and ignominious, as the 
degradation of his genius, and the preclution of his hopes ; 
and, longing to go in fearch of adventures, he negle¢ted his 
bufinefs as unworthy of his attention; he keard the remonftrances 
of his matter with a kind of fullen difdain, and, after two 
years legal avery, made his efcape, and at the next town en- 
lifted himfelf a foldier, not doubting but that by his military 
merit, and the fortune of war, he fhould return 4 General Off 
cer, to the confufion of thofe who would have buried him fn 
the obfcurity of a counting-houfe. 

He found means effectually to elude the inquiries of his 
friends, as it was of the utmoft importance to prevent their 
officious endeavours to ruin his project, and obftru¢t his ad- 
Vvancement, f 

He was fent to London with other recruits, and foon aiter 
quartered with the reft of his company in a part of the country 
which was fo remote from all with whom he had any connec- 
tion, that he no longer dreaded a difcovery. 

It happened, that he went one day to the houfe of a neigh- 
bouring gentleman, with his comrade, who was become ac- 
quainted with the chamber-maid, and, by her intereft, admitted 
into the kitchen. This gentleman, whofe age was fomething 
rgore than fixty, had been about two years married to a fecond 

wife, 
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wife, a young woman who had been well educated, and lived 
‘in the polite world, but had no fortune. 

By hts firft wife, who had been dead about ten years, he had 
feveral children; the youngeft was a daughter, who had juft en- 
tered her feventeenth year= fhe was very tall for her age, had 
a fine complexion, good features, and was welb fhaped; but 
her father, whofe affeQion for her was mere inflin®, as much 
as that of a brute for its young, utterly neglected her education. 
It was impoffible for him, he faid, to live without her ; and as 
he could not afford to have her attended by a governeis and 
proper matters, in a place fo remote from London, the was 
fufterec t) continue illiterate and unpolifhed : fhe knew no en- 
tertainment higher than’a game at rousps with the fervants ; the 
became their confidant, and trufted them in return ;. nor did fhe 
think herfelf happy any whefe but in the kitchen. Ass the ca- 
pricious fondnefs of her father had never conciliated her atfec> 
tion, the perceived it abate upon his marriage without regret. 
She fuffered nonew rettraint from her new mother, who ob- 
ferved, with a fecret fatisfa€tion, that Mifs had been-ufed to 
hide herfelf from vifitors, as, neither knowing how to behave 
nor being fit to be feen; and chofe rather to conceal her de- 
fects by excluding her from company, than to fupply them by 
putting her to a boarding-fchool. 

Mifs, who had been told by Betty that fhe expected her 
fweet-heart, and that they were to be merry, ftole down fairs, 
and, without fcruple, made one in a party at Blindman’s Buff- 
The folditr of fortune was ftruck with her perfon, and difco- 
vered, or thought he difcovered, in the fimplicity of nature 
fome graces which are polifhed away by the labour of art. 
However, nothing that had the appearance of an adventure, 
could bé indifferent to him ; and his vanity was flattered by the 
hope of carrying off a young lady under the difguife of a 
common foldier, without revealing his birth, or boating of his 
expectations. In this attempt he became very affiduous and 
fucceeded. 

The company being ordered to another place, Betty and her 

young mifirefs departed early in the morning with their gal- 
ila? and there being a privileged chapel in the next town, 
they were married, e old gentleman, as foon as he was in- 
formed that his daughter was mifling, made fo diligent and 
fcrupulous an’ inquiry after her, that he learned with whom and 
which way the was gone: he mounted his horfe, and purfued 
her, not without oe and imprecations, difcovering rather the 
tranfports of rage than of tendernefs, and refenting her offence 
rather as the rebellion of a -flave than the difobedience: of a 
child, 
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child. He did not, however, overtake thenr’till the marriage 
was confummated, of which when he was, informed by the 
hufband, he turned from him with expreffions of brutality and 
indignation, {wearing never to forgive a fault which he had 
taken no care to prevent, 

The young couple, notwithftanding their union frequently 
doubled their diftrefs, Rill continued fond.of each other. The 
fpirit of enterprize, and the hope of prefumption, were not 
yet quelled in the young foldier ; and he received orders to a‘- 
tend king William, when he went to the fiege of Namur, with 
exultation and tranfport, believing his elevation to indepen- 
dence and diftinction as certain as if he had been going to take 
poffeffion of a title or eftate, His wife, who had been fome 
months pregnant, as fhe had no means of fubfiftence in his 
abfence, procured a paflage with him. When fhe came on 
fhore and mingled with the crowd that followed the camp, 
wretches who, without compun¢tion, wade in human blood to 
ftrip the dying and the dead, to whom horror is become fami- 
liar, and commpafliion impoffible ; the was terrified: the dif- 
courfe of the women, rude and unpolithed as the was, ¢overed 
her with contufion ; and the brutal familiarity of the men 
filled her with indignation and difguit: her maid Betty, who 
had alfo attended her hufband, was the ofly perfon with whom 
fhe could converfe, and from whom ‘the onl hope the aflitt- 
ance of which fhe was fo foon to ftand in need. 

In the mean time fhe found it difficult to fubfift; but acci- 
dentally hearing the name of an officer, whom the remembered 
to have vifited her mother foon after her marriage, the applied 
to him, told him her name,-and requefted that he would atford 
her his protection, and permit her to take care of his linen.— 
With this requeft the Captain complied; her circumfiances 
became lefs diftreffed, and her mind more eafy: but new ca- 
lamity fuddenly overtook her; fhe faw her hufband march to 
an engagement in the morning, and faw him brought back 
defperately wounded at night. “The next day he was removed 
in a waggon, with many others who were in the fame condi 
tion, to a place of great fafety, at the diftance of about three 
leagues, where proper care might be taken of their wound:.— 
She intreated the Captain to let her go in the waggon with 
him; but to this he could not confent, becaufe the waggon 
would be filled with thofe who neither were able to walk, nor 
could be left behind. He promifed, however, that if the would 
ftay till the next day, he would endeavour to procure her a 
paffage ; but fhe chofe rather to follow the waggon on foot, 
than to be abfent from her hufband. She could not, however, 
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keep pace with it, and fhe reached the hofpital but jeft time 
¢::ough to kneel down by him upon fome ciean fraw, to fee 
him tink under the laft agony, and hear the groan that is re- 
peated no more. The fatigue of the journey, and the pertur- 
bation of her mind, immediately threw ber into labour;and fhe 
lived but to be delivered of Meliffa, who was thus in the moft 
helplefs ftate left without father, motherjor friend, in a foreign 
country, in circumftances which could afford no hopes of re- 
ward to the tendernefs that fhould attempt the prefervation of 
her life, and among perfons who were become obdurate and 
infenfible, by having been. long ufed to ice every fpecies of 
diftrefs, 

It happened that, among thofe whom accident or diftrefs had 
brought together at "the birth of Meliffa, there was a young 
woman, whofe hufband had fallen in the late engagement, and 
who a few days before had loft a little boy that the fuckled. 

This perfon, rather perhaps to relieve herfeif from an incon 
veniency than in compaffion to the orphan, put it to her breaft: 
but whatever was her motive, fhe believed that the aflording 
fuflenance to the living, conferred a right to the apparel ot 
the dead; of which the therefore took potleifion ; but fearching 
her pocket, only found a thimble, the remains of a pocket- 
looking glafs, about the value of a penny in Dutch money, and 
the certificate of her marriage. The paper, which the could not 
read, the gave afterwards to the Captain, who was touched 
with pity at the relation which an inquiry after his laundrefs 
preduced, He commended the woman who had preferved the 
infant, and put her into the place of its.mother. This encou- 
raged her to continue her care of it till the Captain returne : to 
F.ngland, with whom fhe alfo returned, and became his fervant. 
This gentleman, as foon as he had fettled his immediate con- 
cerns, fent Melifla, under the care of her nurfe, to her gra nd- 
father, and inclofed the certificate of her mother's marriage in 
a letter containing an account of her death, and the means by 
wrich the infant had been preferved. He: knew that thofe who 
have been once dear to us, by whatever offence they may have 
alienated our affeétion when living, are generally remembered 
with tendernefs when dead; and that.after the grave has thel- 
tered them from our refentment, and rendered reconciliation 
impoffible, we often regret, as fevere, that conduct which be- 
fore we approved as juft: he therefore hoped, that the parental 
fondnefs which an old man once felt for his daughter, would 
revive at the fight of her offspring; that the memory of her 
fault would be loft in the fenfe of her mistortunes; and_ that 
he would endeavour to atone for that inexorable refentmene 
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which produced them, by cherifhing a life to which fhe had, as 
jt were, transferred her own. But in thefe expe¢tations, how- 
ever reafonable, he was miftaken. The old man when he was 
informed by the meffenger, that the child which the held in her 
arms was his grandaughter, whom fhe was come to put under 
his protection, refufed to examine the contents of the letter, 
and difmiffed her with menaces and infult. The knowledge of 
every uncommon eévent foon becomes general in a country 
town. An uncle of Meliffa’s who had been rejected by his 
father for having married his maid, heard this freth inftance of 
his brutality with grief and indignation ; he fent immediately 
for the child and the letter,‘and affured the fervant that his 
niece fhould want nothing which he could beftow; to beftow 
much, indeed, was not in Ris power, for his father having ob- 
flinately perfifted in his refentment, his whole fupport was a 
Jittle farm which he rented of the “fquire ; but as he was a good 
economift, and had no children of his own, be lived decently ; 
nor did he throw away content, becaufe his father had denied 
him affluence. 

Meliffla, who was compaffionated for her mother’s misfor- 
tunes, of which her uncle had been particularly informed by 
her maid Betty, who had returned a widow to her friends in 
the country, was not lefs beloved for her own good qualities ; 
fhe ws taught to read and write, and work at her needle, as 
foon as fhe was able to learn; and fhe was taken notice of by 
all the gentry as the prettieft girl in the place: but her aunt 
died when fhe was about eleven years old, and before the was 
thirteen fhe loft her uncle, ; 

She was now again thrown back upon the world, ftill help- 
lefs, though her wants encreafed, and wretched in proportion 
as fhe had known happinefs: fhe looked back with anguifh 
and forward with diftraétion ; a fit of crying had juft afforded 
her a momentary relief, when the “Squire, who had been in- 
formed that his tenant was dead, fent for her to his houfe. 
This gentleman had heard her ftory from her uncle, and was 
tnwilling that a life which had been preferved almott by mira- 
cle, fhould at laft be abandoned to mifery ; he therefore de- 
termined to receive her into his family, not asa fervant but as 
a companion to his daughter, a young lady finely accomplifh- 
ed, and now about tifteen.. The old gentleman was touched 
with her diftrefs, and Mifs received her with great tendernefs 
and complacency : fhe wiped away her tears, and of the into- 
lerable anguith of her mind, nothing remained but a tender 
remembrance of ber uncle, whom fhe loved and reverenced as 

parent. She had now courage to examine the contents of a 
: little 
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little box, which he had put into her hand juft before he expir- 
ed; the found it only the certificate of her mother’s marriage, 
enclofed in the Captain’s letter, and an account of the events 
that have been before related, which her uncle had put down 
as they came to his knowledge: the train of mournful ideas 
that now rufhed upon her mind, raifed emotions which, if they 
could not be fupprefled by reafon, were foon deftroyed by their 
own violence. 

In this family, which in a few weeks after returned to Lon- 
don, Meliffa foon became a favourite : the good Squire feemed 
to confider her as his child, and Mifs as her fifter. She was 
taught dancing and mufic, introduced to the bait company, 
elegantly dreffed, and allowed fuch fums as were necetlary for 
trivial expences. Youth feldom fuffers the dread of to- 
morrow to intrude upon the enjoyment of to-day, but rather 
regards prefent felicity as 92 ants of fuiure. © Meliffa was 
probably 2° happy as it the had been in the actual poffeifion of 
a fortune, that to the eafe and fplendour ‘which fhe enjoyed al- 
ready, would have added ftability and independence. She was 
now in her eighteenth year, and the only fon of her bene- 
fa€tor was juft come from the univerfity to fpend the winter 
with his father intown. He was charmed with her perfon, be- 
haviour, and difcourfe ; and what he could not but admire, he 
took every opportunity tacommend. She foon perceived that 
he thewed particular marks of refpect to her, when he thought 
they would not be perceived by others; and that he endea- 
voured to recommend himfelf by an officious affiduity, and a 
diligent attention to the moft minute circumftances that might 
contribute to her pleafure. But this behaviour of the young 
gentleman, however it might gratify her vanity, could not fail 
ro alarm her fear: fhe forefaw, that if what fhe had remarked 
in his conduct fhould be perceived by his father or fifter, the 
peace of the family would be deftroyed ; and the mutt either be 
thipwrecked in the ftorm, or thrown overboard to appeafe it ; 
the therefore affected not to perceive that more than a general 
complaifance was intended by her lover, and hoped that he 
wauild be thus difcouraged from ray an explicit declaration : 
but though. he was mortified at her difregard of that which he 
knew fhe’ could not but fee, yet he deeermined to addrefs her in 
fuch terms as fhould not leave this provoking neutrality in her 
power ; though he reverenced her virtue, yet he feared too 
much the anger of his father to think of making her his wife ; 
and he was too deeply enamoured of her beauty, to relinquith 
his hopes of poffetling her as a miftrefs. 

An opportunity for the execution of his purpofe was not 
wanting; fhe received his general profeffions of love with le- 
yity and merriment ; but when fhe perceived that his view was 
to feduce her to proftitution, the’burft into tears, and fell back 
in an agony, unable to fpeak. 


[To be continued.} 
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Driginal poetry. 








PRESENT 1n ABSENCE, 


Addrefjed to the Honourable Cotonst N——, 


By Mrs, G——. 


Ts hour of Abfence now comes on, 
‘Too foon iny fhort-liv'd blifs is gone : 
Thy prefence ftill thall fill my mind, 

All true, all tender, good, and kind, 

The pangs of Abfence to beguile, 

Fancy fhall paint th’ approving {mile : 
Fondly recal each tender look, 

Each word my lov’d Aucusrws fpoke— 
Love, cherifh’d thus with tender care, 
Shall banifh all that breeds defpair ; 

And Hope complete the fweet employ, 

In painting future {cenes.of joy : 

Sweet Flatterer, come! and with thy tkill 
Enrich my trembling fancy ftill ; 

And ev'ry glowing thought thal] be 

My much-lov’d N——! fill fix’d on thee t 
When lengthen’d Absence fhall deny 
Thy ftolen dear fociety, 

From twilight day to rofy dawn, 

At earlieft break of blufhing morn, 

Thy beft-lov’d image, with delight, 

Shall break upon the thades of night : 
Thy worth my drooping thoughts {hall raife, 
And waken all my foul to praife : 

When day draws on, and bufling loud, 
Collects the bufy, venal croud, 
Abftratted ftill my mind fhall rove, 

And dwell with thee in truth and love ; 
Or, if by chance, fome prefling care 
Should take Attention prifoner, 

Like wearied travellers to their reft, 

My thoughts again fhould feek thy break. 
When fober Eve, with milder ray, 
Contraéts the ardent glare of day, 

My thoughts, from meaner objects free, 
Shall find their balm, their reft in thee ; 
Then, where no ftranger thall intrude, 

In ‘* fweet fequefter’d folitude,”’ 











Original Poetry. 





. The charms of mufic thall repair, i 
Awaken Hope, and banifh Fear : F 
Each note with tendereft paffion prove 
My fond, fond heart's increafing love, 
And Mufic’s power aloud proclaim 
My bright, my pure, my conftant flame. 
Thus thro’ each day fhall Fancy bear 
A mirror adverfe to Defpair, 

Compos’d of charms, of pow’r immenfe, 
Of fix’d efteem, and confidence ; 
Of hope, of love, of fire, of youth, bf 
Of conftancy and endlefs truth ! A 





————— +-~-5- 


The following Refletion, which is an Impromptu fy @ Youtlt, 
is expreffed in terms fo fingular, that though fattidioufnels may 
ing 4 deem them exceptionable, we cannot forbear indulging 
Mr. Sims, the author, with an infertion. 


On LIFE. 


Tus World’s a Stage, and Life’s a Scene of woe: 

The AGors,---Men: the Play,---their ftate below. 

The Audience,---heav’n: the Manager is God; 

The Critics,---Confeience; and Defpair their Rod. 

Applaufe,---is honour, joy, long-life, and peace ; 

i Hifs,---is Death with forrow and difgrace. i 
JAMES SIMS. 
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Selected poetry. 


V ER $.E.S 
Addveffed to the Rev. Dre Vee cceee te 
By Mr. Porrar. 


With a Profent of aGold-headed Cane, on which was engraved the following 
Motto: 


I. Secundo Omine. January ift. 1770. 


eR 





Go, flender token of my great regard, 

Nor doubt acceptance from the gentle bard, 
With happy omens on his fteps attend, 

And bear him all the wifhes of his friend ; 
Go---and when kindly honour’d by his hand, 
Be thine the virtues of the magic wand ; 
Hager to ferve, the young defire fupply, 

And catch th’ idea kindling in his eye. 
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SeleGed Poetry. 


Oft as he lightly lifts thee from the ground, 

Let: pleafures, wealth, and honours rife around, 
Let Love, let Friendfhip:grace the blifsful fcene, 
Nor Danger; Care, nor Sorrow interyene:--- 
This be thy tafk for him,---for me remains 

A bus’nefs worthy of thy nobleit pains. 
Whene’er his friendly touch fhall grect thy head, 
Through ali his veins thy potent influence th.a; 
With Fancy’s pencil, tinge each vital part; 

And form the Donoys’s image on his heart. 





ORIENTAL. ECLOGUES. 
By WILLIAM COLLINS. 


ECLOGUE I. 
SELIM}! ORy)/ THE) SHEPHERD’S MORAL. 


Scene, A Valley near Bagdat. Time, The Morning. 


Yr Perfian Maids ! attend your poet’s lays, 
And hear how fhepherds pafs their golden days. 
Not all are bleft whom Fortune’s hand fuftains 
With wealth in courts, nog all that haunt the plains : 
Well may your hearts believe the truths I tell; 
*Tis virtue makes the blifs where’er we dwell. 
Thus Selim fung, by facred truth infpir’d, 
Nor praife but fuch as truth beftow’d defir’d : 
Wife in himfelf, his meaning fongs convey’d 
Informing morals to the fhepherd-maid, 
Or taught the fwains that fureft blifs to find, 
What groves nor ftreams beftow, a virtuous mind. 
When fweet, and blufhing like a virgin bride, 
The radiant Morn refum’d her ofient pride; 
When wanton gales along the vallies play, 
Breathe on each flower, and bear their fweets away, 
By Tigris’ wand’ring waves he fat and fung, 
This ufeful leffon for the fair and young. 
«* Ye Perfian Dames!” he faid, «to you belong, 
«« Well may they pleafe! the morals of my fong: 
«¢ No fairer maids, I truft, than you are found, 
‘© Grac’d with foft arts, the peopled world around ! ° 
«* ‘The Morn that lights you, to your loves fupplies 
«« Each gentler ray,’ delicious to your eyes: 
“«* For you thofe flow’rs her fragrant hands beftow, 
* And yours thé love that kings-delight to know: 
G ss Yet 
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Sele&ed Poetry 





Yet think not thefe, all beauteous as they are, 

The beft kind bleffings Heav’n can grant the fait. 
Who truft alone in beauty’s feeble ra 

Boaft but the worth Baffora’s pearls difplay 

Drawn from the deep we own their furface bright, 
But, dark within, they drink no luftrous light. 

Such are the maids, and fuch the charms they boaft, 
By denfe unaided, or to virtue loft. * 
Self-flatt’rmg Sex! your hearts believe in vain is, 
That Love fhall blind when once he fires the {fwain; 
Or hope a Jover by faults to win, 

As {pots on ermine beautify the kin. 

Who feeks fecure to rule, be firft her care 

Each fofter virtue that adorns the fair: 

Each tender paffion maf delights to find, 

The lov’d perfections of a female mind. 

** Blefs'd were the days when Wifdom held her reigt, 

And fhepherds fought her‘on the filent plain ; z 
With Truth fhe wedded in ithe fecret grove, 

Immortal Truth ! and daughters blefs’d their lovey 

** O hafte, fair. Maids! ye Virtues! core away, 

Sweet Peace and Plenty lead you on your way ! 

The balmy fhrub for-you thall love our fhore, 

By Ind excell’d or Araby no more. 4 
«* Loft to our fields, for fo the Fates ordain, 4 
The dear deferters fhall return again. i 
Come thou, whofe thoughts as limpid f{prings are clear; 

































To lead the train, fweet Modefty! appear : i 
Here make thy court amidft our rural fcene, ; 
And fhepherd-girls fhall own thee for their queen. 

With thee be Chaftity, of all afraid, 


Diftrufting all, a wife, fufpicious maid ; 

But ite moft---not more the mountain doe 
Holds the fwift faulcon for her deadly foe. 

Cold is her brea, like flow’rs that drink the dew, 
A filken. veil conceals her from the view. 

No wild defires amidft thy train be known, i 
But Faith, whofe heart is fix’d on one alone; 

Defponding Meeknefs, with her downcatt eyes, 

And friendly Pity, full of tender fighs; 

And Love the laft: by thefe your hearts approve; 

Thefe are the Virtues that muft lead to Jove.” t 
Thus fung the fwain, and ancient legends fay f 


The maids of Bagdat verify’d the lay ‘ 
Dear to the plains, the Virtues came along, ‘ 
The fhepherds lov’ds and Selim biefs’d his fong. 


ECLOGUEB © 
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SeleGed Poetry. 


ECLOGUE If. 


MASSAN; OR, THE .CAMEL-DRIVER. 


Scene, The Defert. Time, Mid-day. 


I N filent horror o’er the boundlefs wafte 
The driver Haffan with his camels paft; 
One cruife df water on his back he bose, 
And his light {crip contain’d a fcanty ftore ; 
A fan of painted feathers in his hand, 
To guard his fhaded face from fcorching fand. 
The fultry fun had gain’d the middle tky, 
And not a tree and not an herb was ries 
The beafts with pain their.dufty way purfue, 
Shrill roar'd the winds, and dreary was the view! 
With defp’rate forrow wild, th’ affrighted man 
Thrice figh’d, thrice ftruck his breaft, and thus began; 
«« Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day, 
When firft from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! 
«« Ah! little thought I of the blafting wind, 
«« The thirft or pinching hunger that I find! 
«* Bethink thee, Haffan! where fhall Thirft affuage, 
«« When fails this cruife, his unrelenting rage? 
‘* Soon fhall this ferip its precious load refign, 
«« Then what but tears and hunger fhall be thine? 
«* Ye mute Companions of my toils, that bear 
«* In all my griefé a more than equal fhare ! 
‘* Here, where no fprings in murmurs break away, 
‘* Or mofs-crown’d fountains mitigate the day, 
«« Tn vain ye hope the green delights to know 
«* Which plains more blefs’d or verdant vales beftow ; 
«* Here rocks alone and taftelefs fands are found, 
«+ And faint and fickly winds for ever howl around. 
«« Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day, 
«© When firtt from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! 
*« Curs’d be the gold and filver which perfuade 
«« Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade! 
«« The lily peace outfhines the filver ftore, 
«« And life is dearer-than the golden ore; 
«* Yet money tempts us o’er the defert brown 
«« To ev'ry diftant mart and wealthy town: 
«< Full oft’ we fempt the land, and oft’ the fea; 
«« And are we only yet-repaid by thee? 
«« Ah! why was ruin fo attra¢tive made, 
Or why fond man wm eafily betray’d ? 
* 
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Why heed we net} while mad we hatte along, 
The gentle yoice of Peace, or Pleafure’s fong ? 
Or wherefore think the fow’ty mountain’s fide, 
The fountain’s: murmurs, and the valley’s pride, 


Sele&ed Poetr;. 


Why think we thefe lefs pleafing to behold 
Than dreary deferts, if they lead to gold? 
Sad was the hour, and hucklefs was the dav, 


When firft-from Schiraz’ walls I bent my way! 


“« O ceafe, my Fears!---All frantick as I go, 


When thought creates innumber'd icenes of woe, 
* What if thelion in his rage I meet!---- 


Of?’ in the duft I view his printed feet; 
And fearful oft’, when Day’s declining light 


Yields her pale empire to the mourner Night, 
By hunger rouz’d he fcours the groaning plain, 


Gaunt wolves and fullen ti 


Before them Death with fhrieks directs their way, 
Fills the wild yell, and leads them to their prey. 


rs in his train; 


Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day, 


When firft from Schiraz’ walls I beat my way !” 
«« At that dead hour the filent afp thall creep, 
If aught of reft I find, upon my fleep ; 
Or fome fwoln ferpent twitt his fcales-around, 
And wake to anguifh with a burning wound. 
Thrice happy they, the wife contented poor, 
From lutt of wealth and dread of death fecure! 
They tempt no deferts, and no gifiefs they find: 
Peace rules the day where reafon rules the mind. 
Sad was the hour, and lucklefs was the day, 
When firft from Schiraz” walls I bent my way!” 
«« O haplefs Youth! for the thy love hath won, 
The tender Zara! will be moft undone. 
Big fwell’d my heart, and own’d the powerful maid, 
Vhen fait the dropp’d her tears, as thus fhe faid :” 
Farewell the youth whom fighs could not detain, 
Whom Zara’s breaking heart implor’d in vain! 
Yet as thou go’ft, may every blatt arife 
* Weak and unfelt as thefé rejetted fighs: 
Safe o’er the wild no perils may’it thou fee, 
«« No griefs endure, nor weep, falfe Youth! like me.” 
«© O! Iet me fafély to the fair return, 
«« Say with a kifs fhe muft not, fhall not, mourn; 
«© O! let me teach my heart to'lofe its fears, 
«© Recall’d by Wifdom’s voice and’ Zara’s tears. 
He faid, and-calPd on Heav’n ‘to bleis the day 
When back to Schiraz’ walk he bent his way. 


” 
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public Amufements. 





Drury-Lane. 


"THE conduétors of this place are entitled to fome degree of 

raife for prefenting their vifitors with Henry the Second, 
or, The Fall of Rofamond. This pathetic and moral-play was 
well Le me throughout, and we hope it it will be often re- 
peated during the courfe of the feafon. 

We wifh we could make the fame remark on the performance 
of that excellent holiday leffon George Barnwell. We fee no 
good reafon why the deluded victim of fatal attachment was 
not given to Kemble or Barrymore: charaéters of a ferious caft 
certainly do not belong to Bannifter. In low comedy we con- 
fefs he profeffes uncommon merit---and it Were well to keep him 
there. Mrs. Ward’s Millwood is the beft we have ever feen. 

During the courfe of the month, the Minor has been per- 
formed at this houfe. Foote gave life to his own pieces---but 
when Life left Foote, it left them likewife. He wrote for the 
times---let his own times praife him ; for if his fatire is juft, his 
grofsnefs is unpardonable. 


Covent-GarpDEN. 


The new Pantomime of the Dumb Cake, which made its ap- 
pearance for the firft time during the courfe of the month, pof- 
fefles a very confiderable portion of beautiful fcenery. he 
mufic likewife is execellent: refpecting the bufinefs, it is in ge- 
neral new, and pleafed the little folks collected together to fee it. 
It gave us great pleafure to behold fo many beautiful children in 
the boxes, which brought to our recollettion the fenfible advice 
given to the manager in a daily print, recommending the pan- 
tomime to come firft during the holidays, and by that means dif- 
mifs the little tribe in good time to their peaceful flumbers. 

The revival of Beaumont and Fletcher's King and no King, 
paffed heavily through the evening : we imagine, by its recep- 
tion, this play will not be repeated. Weare forry to remark that 
it feemed to have been got up with more expence than confidera~ 
tion. 

RoyaLty THEATRE. 


The Deferter has at length made its apeesrance on thefe boards 


and fuch an appearance doeshonour to the manager and every one, 
con- 








4 Public Amnfements. 


concemed in it. Independant as we are, and will ever be proud to 
semain, of the {mile or frown of the condu¢tors of every place of 
public amufement-4-yet where we behold uncommon efforts pro 
duce uncommon excellence, thall we with-hold the tribute of our 
warmell praife? No! Alike candidates for public protection with 
themfelves, we own a kindred feeling infpires us with a wifh that 
every endeavour to engage the mind to its improvement may meet 
with encouragement. ' 

Great mutt be the expence attending this matchlefs picture of 
weel-imagined woe, ‘To enumerate its many beauties would lead 
us far beyond the limits of this department: indeed it is not a 
fubject for the pen, fo much as for the fight. . Though nota word 
is {poke, every feeling mind muft own the impreflive influence of 
the fcene. The fine a¢ting of Palmer in the Deferter was fu- 
perior to any thing we ever faw before, while Mrs. Gibbs, with 
every chatm of look, grace and feeling, difplayed the molt 
aftonifhing powers of attion and attitude, The anguith of the 
wild and defpairing Louifa poffefled every heart, while her beft 
praife was the murmuring figh which pervaded the enchanting 
crefcent, graced with Britith beauty, heightened by the tears of 
fenfibility. The different performers in this enchanting exhibi- 
tion richly deferve our commendation. Theattention of Cham- 
bers ‘and Gaudry to the little they had to do repaid them by 
its effect on the audience. The comic ating of Delpini and 
W. Palmer, was of the beftkind, and created mirth, without ef- 
fecting the more ferious.part of the fcene._. Mifs Bithmire tripped 
it gracefully ** on the light fantaftic toes#»and looked the pretty 
rattic as well as the played it. In the laft fcene near a hundred 
foldiers appeared on the ftage; who went through their different 
evolutions till they formed themfelves into a hollow fquare. 
The ceremony of giving the handkerchief, Henry’s kneeling 
down to receive his death, the ruthing in and fainting of Louia, 
and the beating of the drums altogether, produced a moft noble 
effect---and the curtain dfopped amid the clamour of well-earned 
epplaufe. 

We cannot quit this fubject without remarking that the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Gibbs, while fhe is feated in the prifon, and 
cameftly looking up to Palmer, anfwers to every idea of perfect 
elegance, {weetnefs, and fimplicity---forming a fubject worthy of 
the pencil of an artift. A more ftriking figure cannot be ima- 
gined, which far exceeds, though many of them are excellent, 
the various Marias, Louifas, Lavinias, &c. that now croud 
upon the {pectator inthe windows of our different print-/hops. 

Fax, .6. ‘This evening was brought forward for the firit time, 
{te Conftant Maid, or Poll of Plympton. The mutic of which is 
cempofed by Ms, Certer, aad does that gentleman great -~ te 

‘The 
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The whole ftrength of the houfe was called forth, and fuch a 
‘Gifplay of mufical abilities were never feen at one time upon this 
or any other ftage, at. leaft in the courfe of our recolleftion. 
Bannifter exerted himfelf this evening in a moft aftonifhing man- 
ner, in one fong in particular, he | ifplayed encreafing power ; 
and many judges who were in thé pit confeffed to each other, 
that they never heard him before to fuch advantage. We were 
forry, to fee this excellent veteran evidently under the influence 
of dramatic fear, The houfe obferved it, cheared their old fa- 
vourite with: a-plaudit, at which he took heart, and was “‘ himfelf 
‘again.” W. Palmer, in low humour, is withont a rival; he acts 
from his own ideas, and always throws a judicious variety into 
his different parts: Asa proof of our affertion, one of the foldiers, 
who, with many others hind the fcenes, was in readinefs fox 
their duty in the ea ae had warty ig: rd Mr.'P’s 
whimfical appearance in the Taylor; enquired if the erfon 
Ee fang the Four- dud: tirerty Fidlers. "Oubcine 


a 2 
i mi tive, -the honed fellow expreffed, the 
oo furprife, Sse ney “© It might well be faid, * Fine 
eathers make fine birds!”---Sedgwick, fung-well,. very wells, but 
‘that was all:--we advife him to look into L eae caw 
Leoni may be very charming in his. feigned voice, but his ftrained 
Aeportaiint; aid unhappy afpe&t caufed many a fmile, while 
even. his admirers confefled “ his looks were not in his favor.” 
Delpini, for a foreigner, is an excellent a€tor, and, in refpect to 
judgment in his profeffionycannot be-excelled, Thofe whohave 
een him in the Frenchman in this piece, and afterwards in Skir- 
mifh, we are confident will fub{cribe to our opinion,---Gaudty, 
the attentive Gaudry, muft not ‘be léft-out; he fang his fong 
geney in character, and was rewarded with applawen-sAs to 
ifs George, we'think of her as we ever did. In every charac- 
ter the is fill attended by Tafte and J ent- We gecommend 
this lady as an example tor thofe who, with abilities far inferior, 
indulge themfelyes with nodding and winking to fome one or 
other they may know in the pit or orcheftra, at the time they 
fhould be attentive in their duty to. their: employers aad, the 
public. 
It is but doing juftice to Mr. Dixon, to inform the public, 
that the fcenes in this Theatre are all from the. defigns of that 
gentleman, and executed under his immediate iafpection. 














FIRE IN°*BOW-STREET.. 


THE calamity experienced by Mr. Ricxasy, in 
having nearly all his Printing Materials deftroyed, 
occafions our carneftly requefling the Public to di/- 
penje, in the prefent Number, with Eight. Pages of 
SHAKspEaRE, which number of Pages were Ccon- ’ 
fumed in the flames. The Foreign and Domeftic 
Inielligence, Bankrupts, c.. together with Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, could not, in’ confequence 
of this unhappy circumftance, be compleated in time. 
The nature of @ Monthly Publication is ‘fuck that 
it cannot be delayed; we, therefore, depending on 
the candour and humanity of our friends, entreat 
them to admit of this apology, and to affure them, 
the above-mentioned omiffions shall be made up in 


our next Number. 











